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‘| DESIGN FOR FOOTSTOOL, IN APPLICATION. 
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THE MODERN RUTH. [See the Story.) 























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. MANTLE-PIECE DECORATION. 


























BATHING-DRESS. SHOES, AND HATS FOR BATHING. 
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BATHING-DRESS. SHOES, AND HATS FOR BATHING. 
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LEGHORN HAT. CHILD'S MUSLIN HAT. NEW STYLE OF DRESSING HAIR. 





























STRAW HAT. NEW STYLES OF DRESSING HAIR—BACK AND FRONT. 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. MONOGRAMS 















































EMBROIDERY. MONOGRAMS, INSERTION. EDGING. 



























TOUCH THE HARP GENTLY. 


Written by SAMUEL N. MITCHELL, Composed by CHARLES BLAMPHIN, 
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1 Just touch the harp gent-ly, my pret-ty Lou-ise, And sing me the songs that I love; 
2 Just touch the harp gent-ly, my pret-ty Lou-ise, And sing me the songs that I love;......... They'll re- 





call back the days when to-geth-er we sat On the porch ‘neath the nest of the dove............. There was 
call the bright days when we play’dinthe wood, And watch’d the birds flitting a - bove There was 











one that yousang, my pret-ty Lou-ise, It brings fond re-col-lec - tions to me, You re 
one that yousang, my pretty Lou-ise, The words,I re-mem-ber them well, | ae 

























TOUCH THE HARP GENTLY. 










mem - ber the mocking bird mimick’d it once As it perch’don the syc-a-more tree;......... Just 
lov'd it, and when you had finished each verse, I kiss’d you and said: “nev-er tell; "......0 Just 
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touch the harp gently, my pret-ty Lou-ise, 
touch the harp gently, my pret-ty Lou-ise, 


Just touch the harp gently, Lou - ise ..... 
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Oh! touch the harp gent-ly, my pret-ty Lou-ise, And sing me the songs that I 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES. 
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Ir was a terrible break-up. The loving hus- 
band, the tender father had gone to his rest, and 
now Ruth and her mother had to face the world 
alone. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Hunter had been gene- 
rally considered one of the wealthiest farmers in 
the neighborhood, but he was now found to have 
died insolvent. For years he had been living 
beyond his means. ‘‘I told you so,”’ said one of 
the wiseacres, ‘‘ when he sent his darter to school 
in Boston, as if the schools here warn’t good 
enough; I knowed how it would be.’’ The 
farm was mortgaged for its entire value, and was 
immediately foreclosed; and when the other 
debts were paid, there was not a dollar left. 

Ruth and her mother would have had no roof 
even to shelter them, if Ruth had not inherited, 
from a maiden aunt, a little, tumble-down cottage, 
with an acre or two of pasture land, on the out- 
skirts of the village. Thither the two mourners 
repaired, with the few bits of furniture the law 
had allowed them, and began the hardest of all 
struggles, the battle with poverty on the part 
of woman, a battle rendered the more difficult 
in this case, because both had been tenderly, 
even luxuriously nurtured, and had never before 
known what it was to have to deny themselves. 

“T am such a burden to you, Ruth,” moaned 
the widow, who was now completely broken 
down, not only in spirits, but in health also. 
“Tf it wasn’t for me, you could go off somewhere 
and yearn our living like a lady. You could 
teach music, or be a governess, or obtain a situa- 
tion in a school. But while I’m an invalid, and 
I suppose I shall now always be one, you are tied 
to my bed-side.”’ 

Ruth was of a different character from her mo- 
ther. She was more energetic, more self-reliant, 
more heroic. She had also the courage of youth 
on her side. 

“God will provide,” she said. ‘He helps 
those who help themselves. What with my 
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needle, our cow, and the vegetable garden I shall 
make, we will get along famously.”’ 

So this refined, cultivated girl, who had been 
reared, as it were, amid rose-leaves, went to work, 
uncomplainingly, to support her mother and her- 
self. For awhile, too, it seemed as if her con- 
fidence was prophetic. Mrs. Hunter recovered 
her health so as to be able to be about. Every- 
thing went well. At the end of the first summer, 
Ruth, proudly counting up her gains, said, ‘‘ Mo- 
ther, dear, we have not only supported ourselves, 
but we have saved money: we are getting rich.”’ 

But, alas! different times came. In the autumn, 
Mrs. Hunter fell ill of rheumatic fever, for the 
situation of the cottage was low and damp. She 
had to take to her bed again. She was no longer 
able to help Ruth with her needle. Poor Ruth 
could now earn but little herself, her time being 
occupied so much in nursing her mother. The 
doctor's bill and the medicines soon absorbed her 
small savings. She began to fall behind. The 
cow, finally, had to be sold, and at last, in order 
to avert absolute starvation, Ruth was compelled 
to mortgage the cottage. 

In the two years that followed, matters went 
from bad to worse. Mrs. Hunter still remained 
bed-ridden. Do all she could, Ruth was unable 
to make both ends meet. The interest on the 
mortgage fell into arrears. Lawyer Dent, who 
represented the holder, began to clamor for the 
arrears. At last, in the third summer of Ruth’s 
orphanage, came a legal notice, that, unless the 
interest was paid up, in full, the cottage would 
be sold. 

The day before this notice was served, Ruth 
had gone in person to lawyer Dent, hoping to 
touch his heart. But he was deaf to her tears 
and representations. He had the reputation of 
being merciless, and Ruth saw now that the cha- 
racter was deserved. ‘It’s no use your coming 
here,”’ he said, rudely, **I am acting for others 
and not for myself: you'd better spend your 
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time in getting together the interest you owe. 
I can’t interfere. Bring me the money, or the 
law must take its course.” 

When Mrs. Hunter heard the result of this 
interview, and when afterward the formal notice 
was served, she moaned feebly and turned her 
face to the wall. ‘We shall have to beg, or go 
to the poor-house, or die on the road,”’ she said. 
‘Ok! that I should ever have lived to see this 
day.” 

Ruth herself was at the end of her resources, 
For awhile, she lay prostrate on the bed, where 
she had flung herself beside her mother, the two 
mingling their tears. But the brave girl rallied 
at last. She remembered that there was nothing 
in the house to eat, and that she had no money 
to buy anything with. At first, she thought of 
going to the store and begging for a little more 
credit; but when she recalled how curtly this 
had been refused, only a week before, she aban- 
doned the idea in despair. 

Suddenly it flashed upon her that the wheat 
was being cut on the great Gresham farms. In 
the old Squire’s time, the poor had been allowed 
to come with a sickle and cut what they wished : 
it was a Scriptural custom, which the Greshams 
had maintained from father to son, for genera- 
tions. The old Squire was dead, but Ruth had 
no doubt but that the privilege would still be ac- 
corded, and looping up her skirt, to look as 
much like one of her rustic neighbors as possible, 
she took a sickle, and went forth like her name- 
sake of old. 

Her heart did not begin to fail her until just 
before she reached the harvest-field, when she 
remembered that the heirs of the old Squire, 
whoever they were, were said to be abroad, and 
that lawyer Dent was their agent. ‘‘ New men, 
new measures,’ she said, and stopped at the 
gate, with a beating heart. .“‘ What if I am driven 
off?’ But the thought of her sick mother, and 
of the empty cupboard, made her desperate. She 
lifted the latch and went in. 

The reapers were sweeping on ahead, in a long, 
graceful line; others, far behind, were binding 
up sheaves; and an overseer, or what seemed 
one, was on horseback, directing operations. 
Ruth began in a corner, near the gate, far away 
from the rest. She looked furtively, now and 
then, toward the overseer, and seeing that he 
had noticed her, yet did not interfere, she gather- 
ed courage. If she could have seen herself then, 
in a mirror, though the least vain of her sex, she 
would have been startled by her own beauty. 
Excitement had given a bright glow to her cheeks 
and an even increased brilliancy to her eyes. 
Her half rustic attire, coarse as it was, was ad- 





mirably adapted to set off her fine figure; her 
white arms shone dazzlingly; every movement 
was grace. 

Suddenly a harsh voice behind cried, 

“None of that. Throw down your sickle, 
We’ll have no thieves here.”’ 

Ruth dropped her sickle, trembling all over, 
and looked around. Lawyer Dent stood there, 
also on horseback, and his whip was raised me- 
nacingly. Ruth shrank back; her knees gaye 
way under her; the harvest-field swam around 
her ; she grew blind ; she thought she was dying, 
She had but one feeling, one thought, the man 
was about to strike her. Oh! the degradation of 
it, worse even than his words of insult. 

But she did not faint. Just as everything 
whirled dizzily around her, just as she was losing 
consciousness, the quick thud of a horse was 
heard galloping over the stubble, and a stern 
voice addressed lawyer Dent. 

‘* What are you saying to this girl ?’’ it cried, 
angrily. ‘Not telling her to go away! How 
dare you? Didn’t you know my uncle always 
allowed this; ay! and the Greshams from time 
immemorial? Thank God we have never ground 
the faces of the poor. I saw you raise your whip, 
threateningly, if I’m not mistaken. By Jove! 
if you were not an older man than myself, I'd 
thrash you within an inch of your life.’’ 

All of a suden, the angry voice ceased, and the 
speaker, turning to Ruth, addressed her in tones 
as soft as a woman's. 

‘My poor child,’’ it said, “don't mind Dent, 
I am master here. Take up your sickle and cut 
as much wheat——”’ 

He stopped suddenly. Ruth, up to this point, 
had stood, with bowed figure, half unconscious, 
her gaze bent, in shame, on the ground; but 
touched by these kind words, and even more by 
the tone, she lifted her eyes, full of tears, and 
gazed at the speaker. 

In that look there was something that both 
thrilled and abashed the beholder. Young Gre- 
sham, for such was the horseman, was one of the 
handsomest men of his day, and he was accus- 
tomed to admiration; but Ruth’s glance seemed 
to say, ‘‘Surely, you are more than human; you 
are some knight of chivalry, come to rescue me 
from a foul enchanter.’’ It was this that thrilled 
him with a strange, wild feeling of happiness, 
such as no woman’s glance had ever before awak- 
ened. But on the other hand, instead of find- 
ing himself in the presence of a village rustic, as 
he had expected, and as the dress led him till 
this very moment to believe, he beheld, to his 
amazement, a face, not only of rare beauty, but 
one instinct with that inherited, as well as ac- 
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nee 
quired refinement, which, for want of a better 
word, is called high-bred. This, he saw at once, 
was no mere Village girl, but a young princess in 
disguise. And he had offered such a one alms! 

He had spoken to her as if she was a menial! 

His usual ease of manner failed him. He sat 
there, dumb, as if himself the culprit. 

Ruth broke the spell. 

«Oh, sir!’’ she cried, with a sob, clasping her 
hands and looking up at him imploringly. ‘I 
meant no harm. I used to see other people do 
what T did. And—and—we were starving— 
mother and I "i 

Young Mr. Gresham turned aside for a mo- 
ment, to brush away a tear. Looking up, he 
saw Dent’s eyes fastened on him, and there was 
asneer on the lawyer’s face. 

The young man colored angrily. 

“Ride on, if you please, sir,’’ he said sternly, 
tothe lawyer. ‘‘I have something to say to this 
young lady alone.” 

The lawyer obeyed, feeling, perhaps, that he 
had gone too far, and wishing he had never seen 
Ruth. 

Then young Mr. Gresham, lifting his hat to 
Ruth, as if she had been a princess, said, 

“I beg a thousand pardons. I shall settle 
with Dent to-day, and discharge him. Believe 
me, I would not, for worlds, that this had ha))- 
pened.” 

“Oh, sir! don’t, on my account, quarrel with 
him,” cried tender-hearted Ruth. ‘ He was only 
doing what he thought his duty. Besides, be- 
sides——”’ 

“ Besides what ?”’ kindly. 

“ Besides, he holds the mortgage on our cot- 
tage, and it might make him harder on us than 
ever.” 

“Mortgage on your cottage! Is it,’’ he said, 
as if a sudden light had broken on him, “ the 
little house down in the meadow?” A mute nod 
of assent was the reply. ‘‘Then I am talking to 
Miss Hunter. You don’t, you don’t mean to 
say that the rascal has been threatening you 
about that ?” 

‘“‘ He is to sell us out, next month,’’ answered 
Ruth, looking down, and feeling oh! how humi- 
liated. 

Something, very like an execration, half broke 
from Mr. Gresham’s lips; it might, perhaps, have 
been one, but for the presence of Ruth. 

He stooped from his saddle, and offered her 
his hand. 

“‘Good-by, for the present, Miss Hunter,” he 
said. ‘‘ But tell your mother she need not worry 








_ herself about the mortgage. I, not Dent, holds it. 


Iused to know your father, when I was a boy, 
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and down here; and I shall ever respect any 
one who bears his name.” 

With this, he lifted his hat again, wheeled his 
horse, and spurred after the discomfited lawyer. 

The whole village was agog, the next day, with 
the news that young Gresham, the heir to the 
Gresham estates, had returned from Europe, 
where he had been at his uncle’s death; had 
come down to Silverton the evening but one be- 
fore ; had quarreled with, and discharged, lawyer 
Dent ; and had given out that he intended to re- 
side at Gresham Hall, on the home-farm, bereafter, 
and to look personally after his affairs. But we 
anticipate. 

How Ruth got home, from the harvest-field, 
she never afterward could tell. All she remem- 
bered was that she had rushed into the house, 
had flung herself on her knees by the side of the 
bed, and had sobbed out wildly, ‘“‘Oli, mother! 
mother, dear! the cottage isn’t going to be sold. 
I have his word for it. And God, who has been 
so good in that, will now find some way, I know, 
for us to get along.”’ 

It had been nearly an hour, after that, before 
she could rally her dazed faculties sufficiently to 
give her mother a coherent narrative of what had 
transpired. She had scarcely finished, when 
there was a knock at the door, and a boy from 
the’ store-keeper brought in several parcels, con- 
taining tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, a ham, and 
various other edibles. ‘‘ Master says as how he 
heard the missus was sick,” said the boy, ‘‘ and 
so he sent these things, reckoning as how you 
was too busy to come and order’em. You can 
pay for ’em when times is better; and you can 
have as much as you like after this.” 

If Ruth had a suspicion that some kind inter- 
cessor had caused this credit to be given to her, 
she had no proof. She pondered over the prob- 
lem as sbe prepared a hasty meal for her mother, 
and had just cleared the table, whe: there was a 
knock at the door, and opening it, she saw a 
high-bred, middle-aged lady, dressed in a plain, 
but stylish walking-costume, who asked, with a 
kind smile, and a voice the very echo of young 
Mr. Gresham's, when in its softer mood, if ‘« Mrs. 
Hunter lived there;’’ and on being answered in 
the affirmative, said, ‘‘I know she is sick, and 
don’t see strangers, but tell her Maria Gresham 
is here; we used to know each other well, when 
we were both girls, more than twenty years ago; 
how much, my dear,’’ this to Ruth, who held the 
door open for her, ‘‘ you look like your mother, 
when she was of your age.” 

Mrs. Hunter, at sight of her old friend, seemed 
to be almost well again. The two talked of former 
and happier times, when the poor invalid had 
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been the belle of the villag~. and then of the 
years of separation, and the changes that had 
taken place, until the twilight fell, and Miss Gre- 
sham, herself rising, said she must go, or she 
would be belated. 

‘“‘T had not heard of you for ever so. long, you 
see,’ she said, ‘‘and was too anxious to wait 
even till to-morrow. We went abroad when Hu- 
bert was quite young, that he might be educated 
in Germany; and we have been there ever since. 
I don’t know but that we should have remained 
there yet, if uncle hadn’t died, and Hubert heard 
things ‘about his lawyer here, that made him 
think we had better return. We arrived only 
last night, quite unexpectedly, and my first in- 
quiry was for you.”’ 

Our story is nearly told. Lawyer Dent, dur- 
ing the long illness of old Squire Gresham, that 
lasted for years, had had the entire management 
of the Gresham property, and had come to regard 
himself as responsible to no one. So he had 


AAPA POR 
given way to his natural love of greed, extorting 
bribes for forbearance from all debtors who wer 
behind, and mercilessly ruining those who could 
not bribe. When the old Squire died, he reagong 
that the heir would remain in Europe, and g0 hy. 
came more cruel and more exacting. It wy 
a rumor of this ¢onduct that had brough 
young Mr. Gresham home in the way we hay 
seen. 

It was not many months before Ruth became, 
bride. Young Mr. Gresham never forgot tha 
look in the harvest-field: it was a case of loye 
at first sight; and not with him alone; fort 
Ruth he was always her ‘‘red-cross knight,” 
Everybody said she made the most popular 
mistress that had ever lived at Gresham Hall, 
The reason was that she carried with her, inty 
her new and envied position, the same simplicity 
of character, the same devotion to others, and the 
same nobleness, which had distinguished her jn 
her years of poverty. 
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“Dust to dust!” Those dead words spoken. 
Hope is past? Oh! is she gone? 
Falls that sod upon her coffin! 
How they loved her! Left alone, 
Husband, and three little children, 
Motherless through this hard life ; 
Grieved and tearful biby faces, 
Frightened at their father’s grief. 


Funeral rites are all now over. 
In her room, so still and drear, 
Struggling with his awful sorrow, 
Night comes on and finds him there. 
In the silence of the twilight, 
At the snowy trundle bed, 
Baby Alice kneels and prayeth ; 
Allie wants her ma, she said. 


Jesus, hear, she’s in the grave-yard. 
And the other children weep. 
But at last their sobs are silent, 
All but Allie are asleep. 


Then into the glaring moonlight, 
Out upon the snowy ground, 

Comes a little white-robed figure, 
Looking, frightened, all around. 


Now it flutters down the pathway, 
Laughs, and clasps its hands of snow, 

Crying gladly in the silence, 
“Mamma! Allie come to you !” 

In the glory of the dawning, 
At her grave the baby lay, 

Golden hair, all gemmed with frosting, 
Blue eyes white with shining spray. 


Close around the white snow drifted, 
Covering her as if to warm ; 
On her lips the sunshine kissed her; 
Winds sighed sadly o’er her form. 
Smiled her face in joy, and hoping 
When they came and found her there, 
Baby Allie saw her mother, 
For the Saviour heard her prayer. 








THE SABBATH. 





BY MBS. 


ANN CANN. 





Sweet rest of God, 

The hallowed day of rest, 
Of all the seven, 

The sweetest, and the best. 





Oh! holy keep the day 
That God has given 
To light us on our way, 

That leads to Heaven. 
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CHICHESTER’S CHARGE. 





BY JEANIE T. GOULD.—(DAISY VENTNOR.) 





Etrnor looked cool as an iceberg, and endured 
polite martyrdom for full half an hour without 
flinching. ' 

Now, that is easy enough to write, and is, 
moreover, ‘‘ quite the thing” to do, under certain 
circumstances, in society; but I am afraid that 
neither you nor I could have looked as serene 
under the rack as she did. For Elinor Lennox 
was at that moment suffering the keenest pang 
she had ever known, and her heart lay heavy as 
astone in her bosom; but her face was under 
perfect control, and her lips even essayed a faint 
smile as she looked up into Lloyd Cochrane’s face. 

They had been gradually drifting upon rocks 
for the last month, each hardly knowing why, 
and yet so heart-sore and angry, that at length 
they had become perfectly reckless, and were 
ready to say or do almost any insane thing, pro- 
vided they could have the supreme satisfaction 
of annoying each other, And the worst of it was 
that they both really cared. But that night they 
sat in a cool corner of Mrs. Kirke’s conservatory, 
and made enough hateful speeches in a calm, in- 
solent way, to rankle in their minds for a twelve- 
month, at least. 

Elinor Lennox had been very successful, so far, 
in society; but her greatest fault was coquetry, 
although she practiced it in a quiet fashion of her 
own that made it doubly dangerous; the edged- 
tools had extra sharpness in her hands. Just 
for that very reason Lloyd Cochrane had been 
struck with her, for it was so like his own game 
with women in general; and feeling rather too 
confident of his clear, cool head, he had sought 
her with a persistence that surprised himself. 
The truth was that Elinor was one of those rare 
women who never bore men. Lloyd never knew 
exactly what sort of mood he should find her in; 
she was as changeable as a chameleon, and her 
very restlessness was fascinating. The last time 
they met, Lloyd had thrilled Elinor’s very heart 
by an impetuous burst of real feeling, and she 
had dreamed about it as girls do, and looked for- 
ward a little tremulously to their next interview. 

‘ But while dressing for Mrs. Kirke’s party, she 
} received a letter from her mother’s lawyer, that 
changed the whole aspect of life suddenly. 

Since her father’s death, the family had been 
in very moderate circumstances, and Elinor, in 
her desire to spare her delicate, fragile mother, 








had taken the financial affairs upon her own 
shoulders. There were but two children, and a 
wealthy old bachelor, of eccentric habits, had in- 
sisted upon adopting Hugh Lennox, who, upon 
taking his kind friend’s name, had become Len- 
nox Chichester, and was popularly credited with 
being the old man’s heir. Elinor was far too 
proud to accept anything herself from Mr. Chi- 
chester; but you cannot blame the girl for some- 
times speculating upon what changes her bro- 
ther’s possession of a large fortune would make 
tothem. But this letter, of which I spoke, an- 
nounced the failure of a bank, in which most of 
her mother’s property was invested, and she 
dared not, under this new trial, encourage Lloyd. 
For she had not courage to go to him as a penni- 
less bride. The Cochranes, root and branch, were 
rolling in wealth, and Elinor’s pride had been 
fostered by her sensitiveness until now, when it 
rose stubbornly in the face of her happiness. So 
she tried to be cool to him, as I told you. She 
was as exasperatingly heartless and worldly- 
minded as she knew how to be, and beat him en- 
tirely at his own game of indifference. And he, 
being hot and impetuous, underneath his studied 
impassiveness, was thereby goaded into bitter 
sarcasm, and dealt her stabs as he generalized 
about women and women’s ways; and she sat 
still and endured it, until she felt as if she should 
cry, or scream, she hardly knew which, under 
the pain of this new part she was acting. Pre- 
sently, out from the ferns at the other end of the 
conservatory, a voice said, 

‘¢ Elinor, dear, I want you.”’ 

It was Mrs. Lennox, and Elinor rose to meet 
her. 

‘‘What is it?’ she asked; and then, as she 
saw her mother’s face, she knew that something 
had happened. ‘Lennox!’ she cried, turning 
pale. 

‘Oh, no, dear! Thank Heaven, not Lennox. 
But old Mr. Chichester. He has had an attack, 
apoplectic, I believe; and, Mr. Cochrane, I think 
we ought to go. Shall we, Elinor?’ The gentle 
little lady was helpless, as usual in an emergency 
and waited for Elinor to decide. 

‘« Let me find your carriage,”’ Lloyd said, bend- 
ing down to put Elinor’s shawl on her shoulders, 
and feeling heartily repentant for his outrageous 
speeches when he saw her white face. 
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Bu: she collected her senses in a moment, and 
barely touched his arm with the tips of her fingers, 
as they went down to bid Mrs. Kirke good-night. 
On the way out to the carriage he tried to make 
his penitence known to her. 

‘*T am half-afraid that I have annoyed you to- 
night ; lay it to the east wind, not my bad temper.” 

‘You were not more contrary than usual,”’ she 
said, without the playfulness that might have de- 
prived her words of their sting. ‘‘ What a mul- 
titude of sins the east wind must have to answer 
for! Good-night !’’ And then the carriage rolled 
away, and he could not see the two large tears 


‘that fell through Elinor’s fingers as she shrank 


back in her dark corner. 

The wind whistled shrilly, and the rain beat 
thick and heavy against the windows of Edge- 
water, the beautiful, stately home where Edmund 
Chichester lay dying. It was a wild night, and 
Lennox shivered a little as he heard thestorm, and 
drew the coverlid up over the poor helpless hand 
that he held tenderly in hisown. He was warmly 
attached to the old man, and he hung anxiously 
over the bed, only hoping for some gleam of con- 
sciousness before the feeble flame of life went out. 
An hour of hushed silence, only disturbed by the 
entrance of the doctors, who shook their heads 
gravely and withdrew as silently as they came, 
and then Mrs. M‘Murray, the housekeeper, touch- 
ed Lennox respectfully on the arm. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s a change. 
the poor old gentleman’s gone!’’ 

But the words had barely left her lips when the 
eyelids stirred, the eyes opened with a frightened 
stare, and before Lennox could more than spring 
to his pillow, the dying man cried, in a strange, 
thick whisper, 

‘‘Look-in the blue cabinet! She stands be- 
hind it, with the dagger in her hair. Bruce! 
Bruce! Find——’ A moan, one last quiver of 
the limbs, and Edmund Chichester was gone, with 
the secret that trembled on his lips, untold. 

Lennox flung himself down beside the bed, and 
gave way to a burst of grief. He loved the old 
man dearly, and the shock had come suddenly, 
and without warning. Presently, a gentle hand 
was laid on his hair, and, looking up, he saw his 
sister, pale and calm, her long white dress sweep- 
ing the floor behind her. 

‘Come away, Lennox,” shesaid, softly. ‘ Poor 
mamma has one of her worst nervous attacks, and 
I have been obliged to put her in bed in your 
room. I think a word from you would comfort 
her.” 

And then Elinor leaned over, and kissed the 
dead man’s quiet face, and followed her brother 
out of the chamber. 


Ah! 
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A little more than a week after the funeral, 
Lennox sat talking to Elinor, in the library. Mpg, 
Lennox was still at Edgewater, and her son jp. 
sisted that she should make it her home. Mp, 
Chichester’s will had been read, and the old mag 
had been true to his word; all the vast fortung 
of which he died possessed came to Lennox, 
There was a bequest of a handsome sum to Ei. 
nor, the kindly wording of which touched the 
girl deeply, and she looked as if*a great care had 
been lifted from her shoulders as she told Len 
nex of the letter concerning her mother’s affairs, 
which had caused her so much suffering. Len. 
nox laughed; ten thousand dollars seemed 
trifle to him, now; and he intended to assume the 
care of his mother, entirely. Suddenly, a dis. 
turbed look flashed across his countenance. 

‘¢Elinor,” said he, gravely, ‘‘I had a dream 
last night which troubles me.” 

“Silly boy,” she said, kissing the broad, hand- 
some brow. 

“Tt was only dreaming over again Mr. (hi- 
chester’s death. I have never told you how 
strangely he cried out the moment before he 
died.”” He repeated the broken sentences, and 
Elinor listened, wonderingly. ‘I have never 
seen anything that looked like a blue cabinetin 
the house,’”’ he went on; ‘‘and I should not be 
troubled about it, except that we know so little, 
almost nothing, of Mr. Chichester’s antecedents, 
He never spoke of his boyhood, except to tell me, 
at the time of father’s death, that he was a Scoteh- 
man, by birth, and ‘ owing to family misfortunes; 
had no family ties which could prevent his leay- 
ing his fortune to me, provided I took his name, 
But if you could have heard him ”? Lennox 
fairly shivered. ‘‘ lam confident there was some 
thing that should have been told, which hung 
heavy upon his mind. I declare, Elinor, it has 
haunted me ever since.” ; 

Elinor privately inclined to the opinion that 
Lennox was foolish in paying attention to this; 
but advised him to send for Mrs. M‘Murray, and 
inquire if there was such a piece of furniture in 
existence as a blue cabinet. Accordingly, the 
housekeeper made her appearance, and after nu 
merous digressions, which tried Elinor's risibles, 
and irritated Lennox, she deposed that ‘a week 
before the old gentleman died (if Mr. Lennox re 
membered, it was the day they had a Spanish 
mackerel for dinner, ) he had Mr. Sims bring down 
fra’ the attic an auld desk, but it wasna blue; 
the best of Mrs. M‘Murrry’s recollection it was 
dirty and dingy work-table, forbye——;’’ but 
Lennox burst in with an impatient, 

“‘Will you be kind enough to tell us where it 
is now?” 
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«Jntil the same corner where Mr. Sims put 
it,” yesponded the housekeeper, her cap-strings 
quivering with offended majesty. Lennox’s Vexa- 
jon ended in a hearty laugh, which, however, 
completed the sum of his offences in the stately 
matron’s eyes ; but Elinor finally ascertained that 
thedesk, or cabinet, whichever the article was, 
remained in Mr. Chichester’s room, and it was to 
Binor that the housekeeper confided (some weeks 
sfter,) that she had seen Mr. Chichester writing 
st that very desk not three hours before the 
attack which killed him. 

“Yes, here itis. What a funny, old-fashioned 
joking thing ?’’ said Lennox, as, after seating his 
sister in the arm-chair, he dragged out a sort of 
cross between a lady’s work-table and a desk. 
Ithad three quaintly-carved, claw legs. In front 
was a sort of sliding door, behind which were two 
drawers, which proved empty, with the exception 
ofafew shells. Above these, a movable writing- 
table, covered with faded blue velvet; on either 
side of it, long, narrow slips for pens, ink, and 
sealing-wax ; and underneath it, another drawer. 
In this last was a bundle of old papers, which 
[lennox seized eagerly, and then jaid down with 
sdisappointed face. 

“Only bills and receipts,” said he; ‘‘and no 
nysterious, hidden spring for your woman’s fin- 
gers to discover?’’ He hit the cabinet violently 
with his foot; something jingled, and fell on the 
foor, It was only a bit of metal, like a hinge; 
butas Elinor stooped to pick it up, she saw that 
theside off which it fell was hollow, and some- 
thing glittered through the crack left by the hinge. 
“Why, Lennox, this opens,” said she, pulling 
hard at the fluted piece of wood which ran up the 
sides, and then pausing, half-afraid to put her 
hand down the aperture. Lennox’s eager fin- 
gers drew out the glittering little object ; it was 
aminiature, painted upon ivory, gold-mounted, 
vith a tiny star of diamonds set in the top. But 
the picture itself! Elinor fairly started at its 
beauty. It was the face of a very young girl, a 
purely Greek face, in feature ; but with the start- 
linganomaly of auburn hair, in which was twisted 
astring of pearls, and the whole fastened low at 
the back of the head by a small dagger, with a 
great pearl in the heft. But the strange, mystic 
tyes that seemed to follow you, the melting sweet- 
tess of the lovely mouth; these are beyond de- 
tription, and they fastened themselves upon 
lennox Chichester’s very soul. An inexplicable 
thiver stole over Elinor, and she dropped the pic- 
ture, and sank back in her chair. 

“Elinor, look! This was what he meant;” 
md with some agitation Lennox showed her, 
Witten across the yellow paper at ihe back of the 











miniature, in his well-known, cramped hand— 
“‘Hugh Lennox, find, and do justice to my lawful 
heirs! —E. C.” 

Elinor looked stunned. ‘There must be some- 
thing more, some further clue,’’ she said, faintly. 
** You cannot hunt for heirs whose very name you 
never heard, upon the strength of this very melo- 
dramatic request.”” The girl’s voice had a sharp 
ring of terror in it; had the relief of the last few 
days been but a brief calm ere the tempest broke? 

But their search of the cabinet, although it 
brought forth something, placed them no nearer 
the solution of the mystery, but rather added to 
it. They found the identical dagger of the pic- 
ture, the blade rusted and stained, but the pearl 
still untouched in the hilt; and a curious old 
silver locket, with hair in it—one, a dark curl, 
the other, the same beautiful auburn of the minia- 
ture. Elinor discovered two initials, scratched 
with some sharp instrument on the opposite side 
of the locket, where a picture had evidently once 
been, ‘‘B.R.,”’ and, below, so faintly that they 
took a magnifying glass to make sure, ‘‘ A. A.” 
But long as they searched there was nothing more 
to be found, and weary and spiritless, the brother 
and sister went down stairs, and ate their dinner 
in almost total silence. 

From that day a curious fever seemed to pos- 
sess Lennox Chichester. He consulted his law- 
yer, he advertised in newspapers all over the 
country for the heirs of Edmund Chichester; he 
sent the same advertisements to Englani and 
Scotland, but every effort seemed fruitless. The 
picture literally haunted him; he carried it about 
his person; he dreamed of it; he talked of it to 
Elinor until she grew absolutely nervous at the 
sound of the word. And, finally, what might 
have been expected, after the shock of Mr. Chi- 
chester’s death, and the wearing anxiety that all 
this mystery had cost him, came to pass: Lennox 
was seized with a brain fever, and lay danger- 
ously ill for weeks, raving of the beautiful Greek. 
Elinor almost came to believe that poor Mr. Chi- 
chester’s money must be ill-gotten, and carried a 
curse with it. It was a long and weary winter 
for Elinor. 

And where was Lloyd Cochrane ? 

Rumor said, in the South of France, flirting 
desperately with the fair English girls at Pau, 
and his own bewitching countrywomen at Nice. 
And Elinor did not know—how could she?—of 
the sore spot in his heart where her memory lay 
hidden, nor that he was slowly making up his 
mind to go home, and fight his battle over again, 
this time more wisely. 

And so the spring days dawned upon Edge- 
water, bringing the light back to Lennox’s sunny 
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blue eyes, and to Elinor the patience that is born 
of sorrow. Wearing, as she did, half-mourning 
for Mr. Chichester, she neither made nor received 
many visits; but her calm pulse did beat a little 
quicker, when she entered the breakfast-room 
one morning, and found Lennox seated in his 
easy-chair, one arm thrown boyishly across the 
shoulders of a young man, with a face handsome 
enough for an Apollo, who rose, with extended 
hand, to return her warm greeting. 

‘‘Leslie Nugent! I thought you were in Paris?”’ 

«« And so I was, a fortnight ago; but I’m tired 
of the old world, Elinor, and intend to stay in the 
new one for awhile. What have you done to 
Lennox in my absence? He doesn’t look like 
himself.” 

‘‘How can you expect it, when I’ve been ex- 
perimented upon by four doctors?” Lennox said, 
laughing. 

“‘Very absurd of you to go and catch a brain 
fever! I expected to hear that you were suffer- 
ing from a very different but equally sudden 
malady since you’ ve come to your fortune. What’s 
become of pretty Flora Larcom? Or, is some one 
else prima favorite now ?”’ 

“‘The place is vacant, and Flora’s married,” 
Lennox said, briefly; and Elinor, seeing the o!d 
shadow creep up into his eyes, made a diversion 
by asking Leslie for news. 

“‘Did you meet your cousin, Mr. Cochrane, in 


Paris?”’ interposed Mrs. Lennox, in her gentle, , 


malapropos way, before he could reply. 

‘Not there. Lloyd is in Pau, or, rather, he 
was, when I left it. Going at the old pace, Mrs. 
Lennox; indeed, I saw something that looked 
confoundedly like real ‘intentions’ on his part, 
one day.” 

‘‘ Really ?”’ asked Mrs. Lennox, with great in- 
terest. Elinor’s hand shook so, as she raised her 
coffee-cup, that she was forced to put it down; 
but she pretended to be absorbed in dissecting the 
wing of a chicken, and did not see that Leslie 
was watching her. 

“Yes, a Miss Kenyon, a genuine Scotch lassie, 
with the loveliest hairand eyes! Actually, Lloyd 
was so far gone that he went out on horseback 
with her three successive mornings, before break- 
fast—bad symptom, eh, Elinor ?”’ 

“Very,” she said, coldly. ‘Mamma, I must 
speak to Mrs. M‘Murray; these chickens’ joints 
quite refuse to take leave of each other.” But 
Leslie wasn’t a bit deceived, only, knowing Eli- 
nor of old, he changed the subject, and broached 
a plan to carry Lennox off for a trip in Canada, 
with a month at his father’s beautiful house on 
the Sound, to conclude it. Elinor advocated the 
project eagerly, and haif-promised to come her- 





nnnnniciii 
self and visit Florence and Emily Nugent, aj 
join her mother at Sharon afterward, whith 
Mrs. Lennox was going with a party of 


ladies, whom her daughter privately detesiei Bi 


And, finally, after much talking and coaxing, aj 
many charges to Leslie, in regard to her brother; 
rather unsteady nerves, Elinor had the gus 
faction of seeing the carriage roll off with then, 
one bright morning, while staid Mr. Sims wash, 
stowed on the box, armed with a patent-meiigiy 
chest, upon which, he firmly believed, the pr 
servation of his young master’s life dependy 
And then Elinor went back to her room at Big. 
water, to worry her soul with dressmakers, aj 
like abominations, little dreaming that a letig 
was at that moment crossing the Atlantic, saying 
that she was Elinor Lennox still; ‘and, unly 
my old knowledge of her willful self goes fy 
naught, your chance of storming Castle Danga 
ous successfully has lost nothing by your 4} 
scence.” 

Lennox Chichester enjoyed his trip extremely, 
after his first effort of moving was over. [esl 
was his dearest, most intimate friend, and, @ 


long, he had confided to him the whole history ffi 


the mysterious charge, and showed him the mii. 
ature. Leslie was inclined to make light of thy 


whole matter: but he soon found that Lennmff! 


was in no mood for being chaffed ; in fact, although 


it sounds very absurd and Quixote, he felt maf! 
like a knight-errant in search of his ladye fain fig 
And I think he would have been loth to confes Mi 


even to Leslie, how eagerly he looked at evey 


strange face that they met in their journeying" 


But an adventure befell him at last—one that hil 
curious consequences in its train. 

They had finished their trip in Upper Canais, 
and. were returning to Montreal by a particulary 
aggravating train, which, it seemed to them, weit 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, when, suddenly, 
there was a shock and a bounce! Leslie foul 
himself struggling in the embrace of a burly Eng 
lishman on the floor of the car, and became aware 
that they had smashed into something, and wer 
off the track. As for Lennox, he was thrownhill 
the length of the car, and only saved hims 
from serious injury by landing plump against 
mass of crinoline, and was conscious that a sof 
delicate form fell upon his shoulder, and a pitew 
voice cried, ‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ 

After a few seconds, his senses cleared, and} 
was able to raise himself, thereby ascertainiz 
that he had sustained no injury. From the clame 
of tongues he presently learned that they hadru 
into freight cars, through the misplacing of 
switch, and that the extremely slow rate of thei 
luckless train was ail that saved them from pitd 
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ing down & high embankment. Then, as he be- 
thought himself of his burden, he heard a gasp, 
and felt a head fall backward on his arm, as if 
its owner had fainted. Leslie, coming down the 
arin search of him, was struck with comic dis- 
pay at “the situation,” and staid Mr. Sims, 
yhose equilibrium had been sadly disturbed by 
ihe shaking he had received, glared, speechless, 
snd horrified at the spectacle of his young master 
gated upon the floor, with a lady in his arms! 
They got her bonnet off, somehow, in the semi- 
jarkness which prevailed, and Leslie sent Sims 
wt for his beloved chest of medicines, and their 
wnited efforts were finally rewarded by the stran- 
grs voice, asking, softly, “Do you think I am 
killed ?”’ 

leslie, for the life of him, couldn’t but laugh, 
while Lennox, to his credit, preserved the pro- 
yet amount of gravity necessary to assure her 
that life still remained her portion; and he was 
going onto state how the accident happened, 
when the conductor came along, lantern in hand, 
1 Mond flashed its light full upon the group. Len- 
nox gave one curious glance at the head still rest- 
ing on his arm, uttered a sudden, sharp exclama- 
.mtion, which nobody understood, and fulfilled his 
destiny in his réZe of an invalid, by falling head- 
ing against Leslie, in a dead faint! 

This frightened them all pretty well, for it 
proved an obstinate swoon, and by the time he 
egan to revive a little, another train backed down 
io the relief of the distracted passengers, and 
leslie, with Sims’ assistance, got Lennox safely 
mboard of it. But between his fear of a return 
the fever, and his endeavors to pound a little 





sense into poor Sims, whose dazed state drove 
him frantic, Leslie quite forgot the young lady, 
until they reached Montreal, when he caught a 
glimpse of her gray-dress just ahead of them, in 
the depot. Unfortunately, Lennox saw her, too. 

“The picture! My Greek herself!’ he mut- 
tered, faintly. ‘Leslie, for Heaven’s sake, run 
after her; ‘find out her name, and where—— 
Stay, I'll go myself!” And then he staggered, 
and turned faint again, and Leslie relieved his 
feelings by scolding him vigorously, and would 
neither leave him nor listen to him until he got 
him safely in bed at the hotel. 

But late that night, as Leslie was on his way 
to the reading-room, intent upon solacing himself 
with a segar, he walked into the office, and de- 
manded sight of the register. Among the guest 
arrivals for that day, there was but a single name 
beside their own, ‘‘ Miss B. Lindsay, Toronto ;’’ 
and struck with the coincidence of the initial, 
and the Scotch name combined, he asked the 
clerk the number of the lady’sroom. That func- 
tionary referred him to a waiter, who, having 
his memory refreshed by a half-crown, finally re- 
membered that No. 28 went off by the ten o’clock 
express, and tipped him, genteel like, at supper. 
A little disappointed, Leslie lit his segar, think- 
as he walked off, 

“‘T’ll say nothing of this to Lennox. ’*Twould 
only make him more crazy, and I should never 
get him away. ‘Miss B. Lindsay ;’ wish I'd had 
a look at her. Odd, if she turns out to be the 
right girl. Well, destiny is destiny! I wonder 
how it will all end?” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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BY MRS. FREEMAN SMITH. 


Sur is standing down by the meadow bars, 
In the twilight, calm and still ; 

The wind breathes low in the leafy wood, 
And floats adown the bill. 


Behind her lies the orchard slope, 
The white bloom drifting down ; 
And far across the valley dusk 
The lights gleam from the town. 


Fair scenes and full of perfect rest, 
Yet bringing her no peace; 

Homesick and sad, her bosom filled 
With longings that ne’er cease. 


Her eyes look with a far-off gaze, 
As though she saw once more 

The “old, old home,” and dear ones there, 
Beside fair Maumee’s shore. 





The grape-vines swinging from the bank, 
Above the water's flow; 

And over all the bending sky, 
Filled with the Summer's glow. 


A gélden vision of the time, 
When girlhood’s sunny hours, 

Were drifting sunshine o’er life’s path, 
Hope-garlanded with flowers. 


And have the fleeting years fulfilled 
Those dreams of hope’s bright lands, 

And brought full sheaves, flow’r-bound? Behold 
Her empty heart and hands! 


Homesick and sad, she turns away, 
And leaves the dewy lane, 

And all the sunny past—to tread 
Life’s dreary round again. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





I stoop, leaning over the window-sill, and 
looked out into the gathering gloom. The great 
clocks in the church-towers were tolling seven, 
one after one, the farthest chimes coming up like 
echoes of the nearer bells. It was September, 
now, and at that season the twilight in Italy is 
very short; night seems to spring forward with 
a bound almost the instant the sun sets. 

We had lately come back from a sojourn among 
the mountains, and were again established in our 
old quarters, in Florence. We occupied part of 
a great faded palace in the Via Maggio, not far 
from the house Bianca Cappello built, while her 
shame and wickedness were still new, three hun- 
dred years and more agone. 

When I say we, I mean my mother and my- 
self. I am Dr. Norman Grey. We had been 
in Europe almost two years. You, who are very 
young, will think I was a dreary old bachelor, 
when I tell you I was nearly thirty-seven. Older 
people will wonder what right a man, with claims 
to youth still left, had to be wandering about 
Europe, instead of enthusiastically attending to 
his professional duties at home. 

I had given them up for my mother’s sake. I 
had been hard at work since twenty-two. - I had 
long possessed, not only a very successful prac- 
tice, but also a certain amount of celebrity. I 
think no man ever loved his profession more 
dearly than I. It was a hard struggle to quit it 
for years; yet I could not doubt that it was right 
so to do. My mother, some months before we 
left America, had been attacked by a terrible in- 
ternal disease, one that I had made a special 
study, and I believed that new remedies, which 
I had discovered, would, in time, cure her. I 
knew that at least by constant care I could pro- 
long her life for years. 

My work seemed opened to me. There was no 
hope of success, urless I gave my whole time to 
her. I must be at once physician and nurse. It 
was decided among us, that is, the doctors whom 
I consulted and myself, that an entire change of 
climate and a sea-voyage would be very essential. 
So we came to Leghorn by steamer, and jour- 
neyed up to Florence, the bracing air of Tuscany 
having been considered the best we could seek. 

That is the whole history in a few words. I 
loved my mother, as I had never loved any hu- 
man creature. I had never known the pretty 
82 








romance, which dawns early on most men, » 
there had never been even a youthful dreamy 
come between us. My mother was not an oj 
woman; yet, according to my idea she was on) 
fifty-five, and did not look her age, though sk 
had known much grief and sorrow, as well q 
much physical pain. We two were alone in th 
world, now ; at ease, rich even; only this dread. 
ed malady between us and tranquil happines, 
But my mother bore her sufferings with her usm 
patience. She had implicit faith in my skill, an 
had resigned herself to my giving up my profe 
sion, because it seemed right, because it was Gods 
will, though it was a terrible struggle to her a 
first, for she rejoiced in my industry, and ex. 
ulted in the little fameI had won. Poor mother! 
I may as well tell you here, that, during theg 
long months, I had written a book treating of 
this disease, among other matters. It had bee 
gladly hailed by my medical brethren in many 
lands, and she felt that perhaps I was doing a 
much good as.I could have done, even if I hal 
staid at home. 

But I have wandered a long way from my com- 
mencement. I was leaning over the window-sill, 
idly watching the people in the other houses, 
who were amusing themselves in the same fash- 
ion. My mother was lying down in her om 
room; we had been for a drive, and she was 
somewhat tired. 

Suddenly the door-bell rang—the bell of our 
apartment, 1 mean, for we had a large suite of 
rooms on the second floor. The door of the 
salon, where I was, opened into thé passage, and 
was ajar. I heard Assunta, the stupidest and 
best-natured of chambermaids, open the door 
which gave on the stair-case, and begin explair- 
ing, in voluble Tuscan, that the signora was ill 
‘‘would the lady give her name?’’ Evidently 
the lady had exhausted her knowledge of Italian 
in her first inquiry. I had sent my man Martin 
out, with letters to post. I stepped into the 
passage myself, already very dark, as Assunta, 
with her customary negligence, had forgotten to 
light the lamp. 

‘‘You wished to see Mrs, Grey?” I asked. 
I could just faintly make out a woman’s figure 
standing in the door-way. 

The lady darted past Assunta, ran up to me, 
and caught my hand. 
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«Are you Dr. Grey?’ she said, ‘ Where is 
feicia? Take me to her, quick! She will help 
me—she promised. Oh, I am safe, safe nd 

Then, without any warning, she fell forward. 
[eanght her in my arms, and laid her on a sofa. 
She had fainted away. 

It was a singular predicament, to have a strange 

woman rush in, demand an unknown Fe- 
jig in that frantic manner, and then swoon 
before I could inform her there was no Felicia 
there to assist. her. However, I brought her to, 
ser awhile. I had shut Assunta out. I lighted 
undies, and stood looking at her, as she began 
torecover her senses. She was simply the most 
beautiful creature I had ever set eyes on. She 
iid not look over eighteen. She was not tall, 
ind was very slight, with complexion and fea- 
fares perfect, and with a mass of the most gor- 
geous auburn hair I ever saw outside of one of 
fitian’s pictures. 

She came to herself, at last, sat up, and stared 
ume. 

“Did I faint?’ she asked. ‘I am go tired! 
But where is Felicia? Call Felicia.” 

“You have made some mistake,” I answered. 
“There is no such person here.” 

She started to her feet, with a groan; sat down 
(gain; controlled herself by a terrible effort. 

“You are Dr. Grey ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. But I do not know the lady of whom 
you speak.” 

She seemed, with difficulty, to prevent herself 
swooning again. I_held some water to her lips. 
She drank. 

She opened a little satchel she had on her arm, 
took from it a porte-monnaiz, drew out a slip of 
paper, and gave it to me. It was a card from 
the American Register, published in Paris, a list 
ofthe strangers registered at the different Floren- 
tine banks. At the head of the list was, 


Dr. N. Grey— 
Mrs. GREY. 

I had written my address at Eyre and Mat- 
teini’s, when I returned to town, as we had taken 
&new apartment. 

“That is you?’’ she asked. 

Yes.” 

“And Felicia? She married Dr. Grey—Dr. 
Noel Grey—in India—two years ago. She pro- 
mised, if ever I needed help, she would give 
it—.”? 

“I am Dr. Norman Grey, an American,” I 
interrupted. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” she 
moaned. ‘I thought I was,safe. I have felt so 
tafe, ever since I left Paris. Oh, Felicia, Felicia!” 








I looked up, and saw my mother, who had en- 
tered unobserved. She was not in the least 
nervous, though an invalid.. The girl saw her, 
too, started forward, as if the sight of a woman 
gave her new courage, and then suddenly stopped 
short. 

“The young lady has made a mistake,” my 
mother said, in her kind voice. “I am very 
sorry! You thought to find a friend here ?’’ she 
continued, addressing the stranger. 

‘The only friend I have in the world,’’ was 
the answer, with a terrible expression of hope- 
lessness-—the most terrible that I ever saw on the 
face of any human creature. 

“It is very sad,’’ my mother said, gently. 
“Sit down, my dear, you are not fit to stand. 
Explain the matter to me. Let us see what we 
can do to assist you.” 

I may as well tell you, that I was undecided, 
whether the young woman was mad, or a clever 
adventuress. One encounters very odd people, 
straying about the Continent, I suppose I looked 
very suspicious and glum. The girl glanced at 
me, and her face showed that she read my 
thoughts. She sighed, and clasped her hands. 
At this bit of what I believed acting, I leaned 
more strongly toward my last suspicion. 

‘Shall my son accompany you to an hotel?” 
asked my mother. 

“‘T hayen’t a penny left,” was the answer. 
“« My trunk is at the station. I hadn’t money 
to pay to get it here. I walked, I lest the last 
money I had, at Bologna, in the refreshment- 
room.”” 

She looked younger, and more childish than 
ever, as she stood, pushing her hair back from 
her forehead, apparently in a vague effort at 
thought. 

‘‘That was hard, indeed,’’ said my mother. 
She, too, looked at me. I looked wooden. ‘ We 
can send, and get your luggage,’’ she added. 

“It’s only a portmanteau! I hadn’t time to 
bring more. I sold my watch in Paris, to get 
on. Oh, I felt so safe. Oh, Felicia, Felicia!” 

I thought she was going into hysterics. I be- 
ueve, if she had, I should have been brute 
enough to let her come out of them as she could. 
But she restrained herself. She rose, and took 
up her hand-bag. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, both. I will go,’’ she 
said, 
My mother went up to her, and laid one hand 
on her arm. 

«« We cannot let you go,” she said. ‘You have 
no money, and no place to go.”’ 

‘I will send Martin to an hotel with the 
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lady,’”’ I said, turning to my mother. ‘He can 
arrange for her.”’ 

My mother gently motioned me aside. 

‘‘ Will you tell me your name—something 
about yourself?’ she asked, addressing the girl. 

‘*T don’t dare,” was the reply. “You might 
think it your duty to give me up. Madam, it 
w ould be kinder to kill me, where I stand !”’ 

There was such a horfor in her eyes that I 
went back to my first idea. She was mad, no 
doubt. My mother turned to me. 

‘* My son,”’ she said, ‘‘this young. lady must 
stay here to-night. Perhaps, to-morrow, when 


she is rested, she will talk freely with me. You 
are very tired, I am sure, my dear.” 
‘*T have not slept since I left Paris. I came 


by the Tunnel. I have not eaten either. I found 
I had little money.” 

She was very calm, now, almost apathetic. 

‘*Take off your hat and mantle,” said my 
mother. ‘Norman, ring for tea. Tell them to 
heat some bouillen, too, and to broil a chicken; 
they had better take it into the dining-room.”’ 

I obeyed. The girl followed my mother’s di- 
rections just as obediently. 

‘« Now, you must sit down,” I said to my mo- 


ther. ‘She is ill,’ I added, turning to the 
stranger. 

‘I know,” she replied. ‘‘ My mother was ill 
a long time.”’ 


There was not another word said till Martin 
summoned us to the dining-room. 

“*T hope you can eat,” my mother said to the 
stranger. ; 

‘‘T am dreadfully hungry,” she answered. 

But, after all, she could only swallow a little 
soup, and drink a few drops of wine. 

‘‘T can’t,’ she sighed ; ‘- I’m not hungry, after 
all.” 

«‘ Then, you shall go to-bed,”’ said my mother. 
‘‘Give me the ticket-for your bag, and I will send 
to the station for it.” 

«« Am I to stay here to-night ?”’ she asked. 

‘You are to stay here,” replied my mother. 
“‘You are worn out. Youare not to think at all.” 

“T can’t think,” she sighed. 

Our suite of apartments was very large. My 
mother chose a chamber beyond hers. Mine was 
on the other side of my mother’s room. I recol- 
lected that the girl could not get out, except by 
passing through our rooms. I went into the 
rooms first, and locked up all the valuables, fast- 
ened the clothes-presses ; that was-all I could do. 

Just as I returned to the salon, Martin ap- 
peared with the stranger’s portmanteau. 

‘*Now, Miss Evelyn,’’ said my mother. 
‘« That is not my name,” said the girl, turning 





toward me, ‘but it is the name I mean to ¢qlj 
myself by.” 

I bowed, stiffly, I presume. 

‘* Good-night,”” she added. ‘Your mothe 
knows I would thank you both, if I could.” 

I bowed again. My mother led her away, As. 
senta following, with the scanty luggage, My 
mother was tired, and went almost immediately 
to bed, and I was left to smoke, and bother my 
brain with absurd fancies as long as I liked. 

Toward morning, my mother was seized with 
spasms, which were so violent that they were al 
most convulsions. I had been expecting these, 
but not so soon. It was a crisis in her disease, 
The spasms were brought on by pain, not by any 
giving way of the nerves. 

I needed help; but none of the women ser. 
vants, I knew, would be of the least use, go 1 
did not call them. Presently the door of the 
stranger’s room opened, and the guest. appeared, 
wearing a loose dressing-gown of my mother’s, 
her beautiful hair streaming down her back. 

‘¢T can help you,’’ she said, coming toward the 
bed. ‘Just tell me what to do. My mother 
had such spasms.”’ 

So, till near daylight, we worked over the suf 
ferer, Miss Evelyn aiding me, as deftly as a pro- 
fessional nurse could have done. Perhaps you 
will think me a brute, but anxious as I was about 
my mother, I could not help marveling at that 
unknown creature’s beauty ; yet I was not much 
given to noticing women’s looks. 

At Jast the crisis passed. My mother slept; 
would sleep for hours. Then Miss Evelyn retired. 

It was about nine o’clock when she came into 
the salon again. 

‘Good morning,”’ I said. ‘‘ Did you get any 
sleep ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘Do you 
want me to go away now, or shall I wait to see 
your mother ?”’ , 

*¢ You will wait, of course,” I said. ‘ We will 
have coffee, now. I have not taken mine. I 
thank you so much. I don’t know what I should 
have done without you. I had not thought the 
attack so near.” 

** You expect to cure her?”’ said Miss Evelyn. 

‘‘Tam certain of it, now.” : 

“My mother died so. The doctors said if she 
could have quiet, rest, they might have cured her.” 

We went in, and drank our coffee, and ate our 
bread and butter. 

“‘T forgot,’ I said. ‘*You would, perhaps, 
have liked an English breakfast ?”’ 

“I should like some cold meat,”’ she replied, I 
am hungry, now—TI can eat.”" 

I had a beef-steak broiled. I gave her some 
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bromide of potash first, and she ate every morsel 
of the steak. This was not heroine-like beha- 
rior; but it is what she did. She ate of the 
Juscious White September figs, too. 

«J have not eaten any since J was a child,” 
she said. ‘We were here once, when I was ten. 
Jam almost twenty-one now.”’ 

«You don’t look it,”? I observed. 

«But I can prove it,” she replied, quickly, 
with a flash in her eyes. ‘I have the certifi- 
cate—I got it at last.” 

«Qh, mad!” was my thought, ‘Mad, beyond 
doubt.” 

But she nether said or did any thing more to 
increase this suspicion in my mind. A week 
elapsed before my mother recovered from the 
elects of that attack. Miss Evelyn proved a 
valuable assistant the whole time. I told her she 
ought to have been @ nurse. She looked as if a 
sudden, hopeful thought had been roused, but 
did not speak. 

After my mother recovered, Miss Evelyn was 
indisposed for several days, threatened with 
nervous fever, but I was able to keep it aloof. 

Altogether, she had been near!y:a fortnight in 
our house, and we knew no more about her than 
ifshe had dropped from the moon. It sounds 
romantic, but I assure you it was very disagree- 
ableto me, at least ; I never was fond of romance 
or mysteries. 

My mother had said to me, over and over, that 
our guest reminded her so much of some one she 
lad known; but she could not recal the person. 
Itook this for a mild hallucination of my mother, 
wising from a wish to protect and keep this 
sranger under her care. For Miss Evelyn was a 
singularly fascinating girl, an odd mixture of 
child and woman, with a strong, resolute will, if 
compelled to act in any important crisis. But 
though she charmed me, as she must have done 
sy man, I was the more doubtful in regard to 
her for that very reason. We were much more 
likely to be entertaining an unscrupulous adven- 
turess unawares than an angel, yet I was ashamed 
express my suspicions even to my mother. 

When Miss Evelyn feared that she was going 
to be ill, she proposed at once that we should 
send her to the hospital; but of course a savage 
could not have done that, under the circumstances. 

“Perhaps I should be safer there,’’ she said. 
“I tell you, madam, I must not be discovered. 
Ithink I should go mad. Here some friend of 
yours may see me. It is not likely, but I may 
be recognized.”’ : 

“No one shall see you,” interrupted my mo- 
her. ‘*T cannot let you go, at least till you are 
wll. Be easy; hereyou must stay.” 

Vor. LXVIL—8 «© 








As I said, I saved her from the nervous fever, 
by which she was threatened. It was not many 
days before she could sit up again, though weak 
and miserable still. My medical knowledge told 
me that she must have undergone some terrible 
agitation and long-continued strain on the nerves. 
This interested me in her case, but when out of 
her sight I do not think it softened my judgment. 
I am sure I was never so determined to believe 
ill of any human creature, in my whole life, as I 
was of that girl. I think she felt it, by that 
strange intuition, which finely-wrought natures 
possess; but she did not speak of it, even to my 
mother. 

So she was able to sit up again. I was anxious 
to have her drive out; but she so shrank from 
the idea of leaving the house, that I put the mat- 
ter off. 

I was sitting in my writing-room, one day, the 
door into the salon, where my mother and Miss 
Evelyn sat, being open. They were talking busily 
enough, but on unimportant subjects. 

‘There !’’ my mother exclaimed. ‘Now I see 
it again!’’ Then she laughed. ‘I beg your par- 
don,” she added. ‘Every now-and-then you 
remind me so much of somebody I have known.” 

“You cannot think whom?” Miss Evelyn 
asked. 

‘It has just come to me,”’ my mother said, in 
a rather excited voice. 

I heard her rise and ring the bell. The maid 
came in. My mother directed the woman to open 
a@ certain trunk, and take out a shell-box she 
would find. I knew that the box contained a 
variety of papers and miniatures, mementoes of 
friends whom my mother had loved and lost long 
ago. I sat still. 

Presently the woman came back. I moved my 
chair, so that I could look into the salon. My 
mother was turning over the contents of her 
treasure-casket. Miss Evelyn sat leaning wearily 
back in her chair. 

At last my mother uttered a sudden exclamation. 

‘ «Come, look at this, my dear,’’ she said. 

Miss Evelyn rose and approached my mother's 
chair. My mother put a miniature in her hands. 
Miss Evelyn looked at it, and sank on a sofa 
near, pale and trembling. 

‘‘ This lady’s name was Clara Hamilton,” she 
said. 

“Yes. How did you know? It is many, 
many years since I have heard of her. We were 
at school together in France. I know she mar- 
ried a Mr. Alexander ; but that is all.’’ 

Miss Evelyn took from her neck a slender gold 
chain, to which a locket was attached, and gave 
it to my mother, 
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“Good heavens!’’ the latter cried. ‘Clare! 
You have her portrait, too.’’ 

‘“« She was my mother,”’ Miss Evelyn answered. 
“T must. tell you my whole story now. God 
sent me to you. I thought He had deserted me, 
I was so wicked.” 

They were both deathly white, but very calm. 
I knew I ought not to listen longer. SoI called 
out to ask some indifferent question, rising, as if 
about to close the door. 

‘Do not,” Miss Evelyn said, ‘‘I want you to 
hear, too, Dr. Grey.” 

I shall tell you first something of her mother’s 
history, in as few words as possible. She gave 
us her mother’s journal to read. 

«IT know mamma never meant me, or any one, 
to see it,”’ she said. ‘‘ Her death was sudden at 
the last. They had thought she would linger for 
msnths. I found the journal and kept it. I was 
very young, then, but I could not bear it to fall 
into my father’s hands, or worse, that woman’s.’’ 

Clare Hamilton had not married till four-and- 
twenty, though, being an heiress, of course she 
had plenty of offers. It would have been impos- 
sible to make a worse choice than she did; but 
she loved for the first time, when she met the 
fascinating, unscrupulous man who became her 
husband. She suffered afterward every misery, 
almost every form of degradation, which could 
be forced on any human being. Two children 
were born. Both died. The wretched mother 
had reached a pass where she thanked God that 
her boys were taken away from her husband’s 
example and influence. 

The man spent such of her fortune as was 
not tied up beyond his reach. He forced her into 
the companionship of people whose society was 
an insult, and during the last two years of her 
life, brought under his very roof a woman who 
was a relation of his own, a creature as beautiful 
and bewitching as ever the old-time Circe could 
have been. 

The daughter, Margaret, was fourteen years 
old when her mother died. At thirteen, a dis- 
tant relative left the young girl a fortune of a 
hundred thousand pounds. Mrs, Alexander had 
kept secret the horrors of her married life. Her 
husband had so conducted himself that the Eng- 
lish law would not have given her freedom and 
the guardianship of her child. The relative, who 
left Margaret this money, had lived in India, 
and was entirely ignorant of Alexander’s charac- 
ter, so he made the wretch his daughter’s guard- 
ian, with a liberal allowance for himself, till her 
majority. 

A few months after his wife’s death, Mr. Alex- 
ander married the relative, whose influence over 





ie 
him he had made no effort to conceal from his 
wife, 

Happily for Margaret, the second Mrs, Aley. 
ander did not want her about, so the girl wy 
sent to the convent-school in Paris, where he 
mother had been educated. Nine months before 
the time she ran away from her father, she haj 
been taken from school to join her parents. 4 
relative of her stepmother’s was with them, why 
made violent love to the girl, with the sancti, 
of her father and stepmother, who were deie. 
mined she should marry him. She hated th 
fellow from the first, handsome and agreeable 4 
he was; but his resemblance to her stepmother 
filled her with aversion, and had, from the firy 
time she set eyes on him. She was courageous 
enough, resisted her father’s persuasions, wa 
proof against harsh tyranny. At one time they 
threatened to put her in a mad-house. She my 
kept a close prisoner, as it was, and allowed no 
associates ; and was never permitted to quit the 
house, except under a guard whom they could 
trust. 

In one of her father’s outbreaks, she told hin 
that another year would see her of age. Hede 
nied this; she was only nineteen, he said, He 
showed her finally a certificate of her birth. She 
knew it was forged, because her mother’s jour 
nal had told her the date and the place of her 
birth. 

Three months were passed. They meant to 
make her marry Gerald Prince by force. Every- 
thing was arranged. Only two days before, 
through a new servant who pitied her, she learned 
this. The woman helped her to escape, got such 
things out of the house as she could for her. Mar 
garet’s idea was to go to Pafis and throw her 
self on the protection of the Superior of the 
convent, where she had been educated. But her 
heart failed her. She felt certain that the Supe 
rior would consider it her duty to inform Mr. 
Alexander. The good nun was an upright we 
man, kind-hearted, too, but inflexible, when 
what she believed justice was concerned. 

A copy of the American Register fell in her 
way. It had our names, and she believed that 
she had discovered the whereabouts of her favor- 
ite school-mate. She had only known that Felicis 
was married, but whether to an Englishman or 
American, she had never heard. 

She told us her sad story very quietly. It 
was dreadful to see such power of self-restraint 
in one so young. It told more plainly than any 
words could the hardness of the discipline which 
had taught her this lesson. 

Of course it was arranged that she would stay 
with us. I was very glad of such a companion 
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for my mother, and the two already loved each 

other dearly. 

I wrote to the mayor of the place, where Mrs. 
Alexander’s journal told us Margaret had been 
torn, Tarbes, in France, asking him to search 
the register of such and such dates, and to send 
me a certificate of the birth of Margaret Alex- 
ander. It was not long before I received it. 

«You are safe, now,’’ I said. ‘Three months 
more, and you will be of age; your father can- 
not touch you, then. You have only to keep 
hidden until that time. It will not be difficult. 
You need be no further troubled.”’ 

She threw off her cares, as only a young person 
cm, Iam sure she was very happy. I cannot 
describe to you how beautiful she grew, how de- 
lightful she was in every way. UT can tell you 
that I loved her, loved her with a first, an ab- 
gorbing passion, and I do not know when it 
commenced. I only know that I loved her, and 
that it seemed to me I had loved her always. 

But I kept my secret. I had no right, I said 
to myself, to bring any fresh possibility of unrest 
into her life. If she did not care for me, the 
knowledge of what I felt would only make her 
uncomfortable in remaining with us. When she 
should be of age, I would speak. Perhaps the 
very force I was obliged to put upon myself made 
me appear ceremonious and distant. A slight 
constraint grew up between us toward the end. 
it was hard to bear. I knew that I ought to try 
and overcome that wild love which seemed to be- 
come more hopeless each day; but I could not; 
it was useless to struggle. I had been bold, self- 
reliant hitherto, proud of my ability to rule 
myself. but I was very weak here. 

My idea was to wait until Margaret should be 
of age, then communicate with a London soli- 
citor, with whom I had had dealings, place the 
matter in his hands, so that he could see Mr. 
Alexander, and force him to disgorge the pro- 
perty. I dared take no step till she was one-and- 
twenty. I was afraid some danger might menace 
my darling, if any inkling of her whereabouts 
reached her father. 

My mother’s health caused us to live in seclu- 
sion. The few people who visited us asked no 
questions; they supposed Miss Evelyn to have 
been engaged as my mother’s companion. In this 
way she escaped all troublesome inquisitiveness. 

One day, in the Pitti Gallery, we encountered 
her old friend, Felicia. They were overjoyed to 
meet. Margaret’s history was frankly told to 
the Greys, for we knew it was safe with them. I 
found my namesake a veryagreeable man, and 
his wife was simply charming. We saw a great 
deal of them during the next four weeks. 








We were all very happy, and in high spirits. 
Margaret's time of freedom was close at hand. 
In four days she would be twenty-one. It was 
now that I wrote to Mr. Roger Harcombe, the 
London solicitor, so that my letter would reach 
him the very day of Margaret’s majority. The 
father might come then. We would confront 
him with the certificate of her birth. 

Two days went by. I had been out for a long 
stroll, after luncheon, away out beyond the old 
convent of San Margherita, from whence, centu- 
ries ago, beautiful Lucrezia Buti escaped, to join 
her wild lover, Fra Filippo, the painter. 

I had stopped, on San Miniato, to watch the 
sunset. So it was late, almost dinner-time, when 
I arrived. 

“TI am expecting Margaret, every moment,” 
were almost my mother’s first. words. 

‘‘Has she gone out?’ I asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

«Yes, Mrs. Grey sent a carriage. Mr. Grey 
had gone down to Pisa with a friend. Felicia is 
not well, and wanted Margaret.”’ 

It seemed natural enough, yet, somehow, my 
heart sank. 

‘<I will go and bring her back,”’ I said. 

‘¢Oh, perhaps Felicia means to keep her to 


dinner. Still—— Oh, yes, go. If they want you, 
stay to dinner, too. You so seldom get out, 
poor boy.”” 


I kissed her, careful te subdue my anxiety, 
and hurried away. 

The Greys were stopping at the Hotel de I’ Uni- 
verse, which was away up near the Cagcine. I 
drove there, and sent up my name. 

Mrs. Grey was at home. ‘‘ Would I please to 
walk up?” was the answer the servant brought 
back. 

When I entered the room, Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
both rose to receive me. The moment I saw that 
the latter was at home, I knew that my vague 
fears, my curious presentiments of evil were real- 
ized. 

‘Is Margaret here ?’’ I asked at once. 

‘Bless me, no,’’ replied Mrs. Grey. ‘You 
know she never stirs out, except with us or your- 
self.” 

I dropped into a chair. I suppose I turned 
deathly white. They both hurried toward me 
with broken exclamations. 

««They have got her,” I said. 

I told the whole story, as calmly as I could. 
Felicia began to cry, but stopped herself, like a 
brave little woman, as she was. 

‘‘What are we to do?’’ Grey asked, ready to 
make the trouble a personal matter. 

Horror-stricken as I was, I could think, or 
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rather some power, extraneous to my own senses, 
seemed to suggest a plan. 

“‘The police must inquire at every hotel and 
pension in town,’ I said. ‘They will not be 
here under their real name. 
being joined by a young lady to-day will betray 
them.” 

1 We set about that at once. 

“We must also go to the agents for apartments— 
vaere are only seven or eight—find out what 
apartments in or out of town they have let. The 
police-books will soon tell us about the new peo- 
ple also. The apartment-owners have to give the 
names of lodgers within three days of their ar- 
rival.” 

No news possible that night. My mother bore 
up better than I expected. Perhaps the sight of 
what I suffered helped her. She knew, now, 
that I loved Margaret Alexander, 

It was a season when there was a lull in the 
arrival of visitors. The next day T had the po- 
lice reports. They had made no discoveries at 
the hotels. Nine apartments only had been let. 
The agents had managed to see the people who 
had taken them. Among Margaret’s papers was 
a photograph of her father. I had also a photo- 
graph of a well-known actress, that Margaret 
never could bear to see; for she said it might 
have answered fora likeness of her stepmother. 

Of course, at the railway station we had tried 
to get a clue. But none was possible there. Out 
of the hundreds of hack-drivers, I think there 
was not one we failed to see. But this also was 
useless. 

Two days passed. They seemed an eternity. 
Only the necessity for constant action kept me 
from going mad. My mother and the Greys were 
a comfort even then; no word was spoken; but 
Felicia and her husband read my secret. 

It. was nine o’clock at night. The Greys were 
with us. I was lying on a sofa, physicaliy worn 
out, for I had scarcely eaten, and I had not slept. 
Suddenly the bell rang, and Martin entered soon 
after. There was a man wanted to see me, he 
said; a hack-driver, whom I often employed. 

I had the new comer shown into the room 
where we were. 

This was his story. He had, that afternoon, 
driven some people up to Fiesole, a party of gen- 
ttlemen. It was dark, as they came home. Half- 
way to Florence stood a villa, which he knew 
had been empty for a year. He had seen a light 
in the house. ‘Perhaps this might be where the 
young lady was.”’ 

It was a mere chance, but one not to throw 
aside now. Mr. Grey and I hurried off. Pietro’s 
horses were not fresh enough for us to take. 


The fact of their ; 





We got a hack, and drove to the police head. 
quarters. Pietro engaged to follow us, With 
other and fresh horses. ' 

No information of the letting of the villa had 
been given to the police. That of itself looked 
suspicious. They had a right to go, they said, 
and inquire, and even to insist on being admitted, 
We had done wisely in coming to them, they 
added. ; 

Two policemen followed us on horseback. We 
drove swiftly away, up the hill-road, and towarl 
Fiesole. Neither Mr. Grey nor I spoke, I was 
past speech. The moon was up. We could ge 
each other's faces ; his was pale enough; I couli 
tell what anguish must be in mine, from the ex- 
pression of profound sympathy I read in his. 

We stopped at some distance from the entrance 
to the grounds, for fear the noise of the wheels 
should reach the house. The policemen dis- 
mounted, and we walked on together. The gates 
were locked. A very high wall shut in the 
grounds. 

Not far off there lived a friend of Pietro’s, and 
he told us we could get a ladder there. Of course 
we dared not ring for admittance, for it might 
give those in the house time to hide Margaret, if 
we had really got on the trace of her enemies, 

We mounted in turn on the ladder. When we 
were all up, we pulled it over on the other side, 
and descended. We took the road up to the 
house. We could see lights, through the shutters 
of the windows on the upper-floor, very faint, 
but they were there. 

The doors into a back court were not fastened. 
We entered. Pietro pointed out to us the place 
where the old man lived who had charge of the 
villa and worked the farm, but there was » 
light visible. 

‘* What is his name?” asked one of the police- 
men. 

‘« Guiseppe.” 

‘© What is his voice like ?”’ 

‘Very gruff. He always has a cold.” 

‘* Follow me, softly,’’ said the policeman. 

We mounted the stairs. Arrived at the top, 
we found another door. The policeman thumped 
with the iron knocker. 

Presently a voice called the usual Italian in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Chi 2?” (Who is there?) 

‘“«Guiseppe,’’ he answered, 

The bolts were drawn back. The door opened. 
A woman, holding a light, started back in alarm, 
and uttered a cry. Doors down the corridor 
opened. A young man appeared, followed by 
lady, whom I at once recognized as Margaret's 
stepmother. 

The young man and the woman cried out, ia 
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tyficiently voluble Italian, demanding, angrily, } I forgot everything. I caught her in my arms, 


what we wanted. 

The chief policeman threw off the eloak that 
covered his dress. 

«We want the young lady you stole on Mon- 
day evening from No. —, via Mazzio,”’ he said. 
“Produce her, without delay.”’ 

The two shrank back. But a new person now 
speared. It was Margaret's father. 

He was perfectly composed, explained who he 
was, gave his name, said that his daughter was 
under age, and had run away from him. He 
was only exercising his right in getting posses- 
sion of her; and he would advise the policeman 
to go away; they had been misled, they would 
only get into difficulty with the English ambas- 
sador. 

Then he turned to Grey and myself. 

“You are not policemen, I think,”’ he said, 

courteously. ‘‘I fear I shall be compelled to ask 
you to withdraw from my house.”’ 
‘«T can oniy go accompanied by Miss Alexan- 
der,’ I replied. ‘In a journal of her dead 
mother’s is a statement of the date of her birth. I 
have written to Tarbes, and the mayor has sent 
me a certified copy of the register. I have 
placed the matter in the hands of a London soli- 
citor, Mr. Harcombe.”’ 

The young man started forward, with some furi- 
ous exclamation. Mr. Alexander gently pushed 
him back. He looked greatly disconcerted, never- 
theless. It was plain, he saw the game was up. 
But his composure and courtesy did not desert 
him. 

“ My dear,” he said, turning to his wife, “ will 
you request Margaret to join us?” 

“ You know she will not,”’ retorted the woman. 
“She has locked herself in. Perhaps, if Mr. 
Grey calls her, she will come,” she added, sneer- 
ingly. 

I raised my voice, and called loudly, 
“Margaret, Margaret !”’ 

A door at the end of the corridor opened, and 
Margaret looked out, and then rushed forward. 








whispering her name, whispering words of wild 
tenderness, She could not speak. But I saw 
her face. I was answered! 

“TI find, Margaret,’’ said her father, with as- 
tounding coolness, ‘that I was mistaken. You 
are of age.” 

‘‘Oh, take me to your mother,” moaned Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I have been shut up there day and 
night. They tried to make me marry him,’’ 
pointing to the young man, who stood, glowering 
at us, only prevented, I think, from springing at 
my throat, by Mr. Alexander’s restraining hand, 
and the presence of the policeman. 

We took her home. The next day Mr. Alex- 
ander positively called to pay his respects to my 
mother. She refused to see him. He did the 
injured, ruined father to Margaret, and abso- 
lutely got her to settle twenty thousand pounds 
on him. Later, we learned that he had already 
dissipated fully half her fortune: but we were 
so thankful for her escape from the danger of 
those three days, that we were content to leave 
it thus. 

The young man, Gerald Prince, had come on 
first to the villa, which they had hired from its 
owner in Turin. He had driven into Flerence 
himself to meet the train, so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander's arrival was a profound secret. They 
had traced Margaret to Florence, and knew that 
she was under my care. Prince did his work 
well. When Margaret descended to the carriage, 
Mrs. Alexander’s maid was in it, who threw 
a shawl over the girl’s head, and stifled her cries. 
Indeed, Margaret said that she almost immedi- 
ately fainted. They had reached the villa before 
she recovered. She fastened herself into her 
chamber so securely that they could not get*to 
her. She had eaten nothing. Water she had 
got by letting a little bucket dewn into a cistern 
under her window. 

It is an old story, but. atrue one. Margaret is 
my wife, now. My mother’s health is quite 
restored, and we are very happy. 





“NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.” 


BY 


FRANK W. 


FARWELL. 


Sweet mother, do not weep, 
Though chastening be His rod; 
Thy babe’s but gone to sleep, 
To wake with heav'’n and God, 
Exchanging toil and tears 
For yonder blissful shore, 
He soars amid the spheres— 
“Not losf, but gone before.” 





In heaven, a song of joy 
Pervades the sacred air, 
Enters thy baby boy 
The pearly gates ajar. ; ‘ 
A messenger from earth 
Has reached the other shore; 
Oh! blissful, heavenly birth— 
“ Not lost, but gone before.” 
















A PLEASURE EXERTION. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Tuey have been havin’ pleasure exertions all 
summer here to Jonesville. Every week a most 
they would go off on a exertion after pleasure, 
and Josiah was all up in end to go too. 

That man is a well principled man, as I ever 
see, but if he had his head he would be worse 
than any young man I ever see to foller up pic- 
nics, and 4th of Julys, and camp meetins, and 
all pleasure exertions. But I don’t encourage 
him in it. I have said to him time and agin, 
“There is a time for everything, Josiah Allen, 
and after any body has lost all their teeth, and 
every might of hair, on the top of their head, it 
istime for ’em to stop goin’ to pleasure exer- 
tions.” 

But good land! I might jest as well talk to the 
wind! If that man should get to be as old as 
Mr. Methusler, and be a goin’ a thousand years 
old, he would prick up his ears if he should hear 
of an exertion. All summer long that man has 
beset me to go to ’em, for he wouldn’t go without 
me. Old Bunker Hill himself, haint any sounder 
in principle than Josiah Allen, and I have had to 
work head-work to make excuses, and quell him 
down. But last week the old folks was goin’ to 
have one out on the lake, on an island, and that 
man sot his foot down that go he would. 

‘We was to the breakfast-table a talkin’ it over, 
and says I, ‘“‘I shan’t go, for I am afraid of big 
water any way.” 

Says Josiah, ‘‘ /ou are jest as liable to be killed 
in one place as “uother.’’ 

Says I, with a almost frigid air, as I passed 
him his coffee, ‘‘Mebby I shall be drownded on 
dry land, Josiah Allen; but i don’t believe it.”’ 

Says he in a complainin’ tone, ‘I can’t get you 
started onto a exertion for pleasure any way.”’ 

Says I, in a almost eloquent way, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in makin’ such exertions after pleasure. I 
don’t believe in chasin’ of her up.’ Says I, 
‘Let her come of her own free will.” Says I, 
‘©You can’t catch her by chasin’ of her up, no 
more than you can fetch a shower up in a drewth, 
by goin’ out doors, and running after a cloud up 
in the heavens above you. Sit down, and be pa- 
tient, and when it gets ready the refreshin’ rain 
drops will begin to fall without none of your help. 
And it is jest so with Pleasure, Josiah Allen; you 
may chase her up over all the ocians, and big 
mountains of the earth, and she will keep ahead 
40 








of you all the time; but set down, and not fy 
tigue yourself a thinkin’ about her, and like ag 
not she will come right into your house unbeknown 
to you.”’ 

“Wall,” says he, ‘‘I guess I'll have another 
griddle cake, Samantha.”” And as he took it, and 
poured the maple syrup over it, he added gently, 
but firmly, ‘I shall go, Samantha, to this exer. 
tion, and I should be glad to have you present at 
it, because it seems jest to me, as if I should fall 
overboard durin’ the day.’’ 

Men are deep. Now that man knew that no 
amount of religious preachin’ could stir me up 
like that one speech. For though I haint no hand 
to coo, and don’t encourage him in bein’ spoony 
atall, he knows that I am wrapped almost com- 
pletely up in him. I went. 

We had got to start about the middle of the 
night, for the lake was 15 miles from Jonesville, 
and the old mare bein’ so slow, we had got to start 
a hour or 2 ahead of the rest. “I told Josiah in 
the first ont, that I had jest as lives set up all 
night, as to be routed out at 2 o’clock. But he 
was so animated and happy at the idee of goin’, 
that he looked on the bright side of everything, 
and he said that we would go to bed before dark, 
and get as much sleep as we commonly did! §o 
we went to bed the sun an hour high. But we 
hadn’t more’n got settled down into the bed, 
when we heard a buggy and a single wagon stop 
to the gate, and I got up and peeked through the 
window, and I see it was visitors come to spend 
theevenin’. Elder Wesley Minkly and his family, 
and Deacon Dobbins’ folks. Josiah "vowed that 
he wouldn’t stir one step out of that bed that 
night. But I argued with him pretty sharp, while 
I was throwin’ on my clothes, and I finally got 
him started up. I haint deceitful, but I thought 
if I got my clothes all on, before they came in, I 
wouldn’t tell ’em that I had been to bed that time 
of day. And I did getall dressed up, even to my 
handkerchief pin. And I guess they had been 
there as much as ten minutes before I thought 
that I hadn’t took my night-cap off. They looked 
dretful curious at me, and I felt awful meachin. 
But I jest ketched it off, and never said nothin’. 
But when Josiah came out of the bedroom, with 
what little hair he has got standin’ out in every 
direction, no 2 hairs a layen’ the same way, and 
one of his galluses # hangin’ ’most to the floor 
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They haint finixhed as they ought to be, and I 





ger his best coat, Tupand told’em. I thought 
pebby they wouldn’t stay long. But Deacon } would not wear’em. It looks vain in you.” 
pobbins’ folks seemed to be all waked up on the Says he, “I will wear ’em, Samantha. I will { 
sibject of religion, and they proposed we sliould } be dressed up, for once.” _ 4 
ym it into a kind of a conference meetin’, so I didn’t contend with him. Thitiks I, we are 
ihey never went home till after 10 o'clock. makin’ fools of ourselves, by goin’ at all, and if 
not fae It was most 11 o’clock when Josiah and me got } he wants to make a little bigger fool of himself 
ike ag to bed agin. And then jest as I was gettin’ into } by wearin’ them white pantaloons, I won't stand i 
known fy sdrowse, I heard the cat in the buttery, and I § in his light. And then I had got some machine i 
up to let her out And that rousted Josiah } oil onto ’em, so I felt that I had got to wash ’em i 
nother & up,and he thought he heard the cattle in the } any way, before Thomas J. took ’em to school. 
it,and & garden, and he got up and went out. And there So he put ’em on. 
ently, ff ve was a marchin’ round most all night. And} I had good vittles, and a sight of ’em. The \ 
- exer. if we would get into a nap, Josiah would think } basket wouldn’t hold ’em all. So Josiah had to i 
ent at | itwas mornin’, and he would start up and go out ; put a bottle of red rhaspberry jell into the pocket i 
ld fall 9 tolook at the clock. He seemed so afraid we } of his dress coat, and lots of other little things, H 
would be belated, and not get to that exertion in 3 such as spoons, and knives, and forks, in his pan- i 
at no & time. And there we was on our feet most all taloons, and breast pockets. He looked like i 
ne up night. I lost myself once, for I dreampt that Captain Kidd,.armed up to the teeth, and I told i 
hand | Josiah was a droundin’, and Deacon Dobbins was } him so. But good land, he would have carried a i 
poony ff onthe shore a prayin’ for him. It started me so, } knife in his mouth, if I had asked him to, he felt y 
com- that I jest ketched hold of Josiah and hollerd. 3 so neat about goin’, and bosted so, on what a i 
Itskairt him awfully, and says he, “‘ What does } splendid exertion it was going to be. i 
f the sil you, Samantha? JT haint been asleep before, We got to the lake about eight o’clock, for the 
ville, tonight, and now you have rousted me up for old mare went slow. We was about the first ones 4 
‘start good. I wonder what time it is.” And then he there, but they kep a comin’, and before 10 i 
ah in got out of bed again, and went out and looked at o'clock we all got there. There was about 20 old 
p all the clock. It was half-past one, and he said “he { fools of us, when we got all collected together. 
ut he didn’t believe we had better go to sleep again, } And about 10 o’clock we sot sail for the island. 4 
in’, for fear we would be too late for the exertion,} I had made up my mind from the first on’t to f 
hing, and he wouldn’t miss that for nothin.” face trouble, and so it didn’t put me out so much : 
lark, “Exertion,” says I, in a awful cold tone. ‘I } when Deacon Dobbins, in gettin’ into the boat t) 
So should think we had had exertion enough for one } stepped onto my new lawn dress, and tore a hole 
t we spell.” in it as big as my two hands, and ripped it half 
bed, But I got up at 2 o'clock, and made a cup of offen the waist. But Josiah havin’ felt so ani- ¥ 
stop ten, as strong as I could, for we both felt beat out, } mated and tickled about the exertion, it worked * 
. the worse than if we had watched in sickness. him up awfully, when jest after we had got well i 
vend But as bad, and wore out as Josiah felt bodily, } out onto the lake, the wind took his hat off, and di 
nily, he was all animated in his mind about what a} blew it away out onto the lake. He had made up ' 
that good time he was a goin’ to have. He acted fool- } his mind to look so pretty that day, and be so 
that | ish, and I told him so. I wanted to wear my } dressed up, that it worked him up awfully. And 
hile brown and black gingham, and a shaker; but Jo- } then the sun beat down unto him; and if he had j 
“got siah insisted that I should wear a new lawn dress } had any hair onto his head it would have seemed i 
ight that he had brought me home as a present, and I} more shady. But I did the best I could by him, 
n, I had got just made up. So jest to plese him I put } I stood by him, and pinned on his red bandanna ij 
ime it on, and my best bonnet. And that man, all I handkerchief onto his head. But as I was a t 
my could do and say, would wear a pair of panta- } fixin’ it on, I see there was something more than 
een loons I had been a makin’ for Thomas Jefferson. } mortification that ailed him. The lake was rough, 
ght They was gettin’ up a military company to } and the boat rocked, and I see he was beginning 
ked Thomas J’s school, and these pantaloons was }to be awful sick. He looked deathly. Pretty if 
in. white with a blue stripe down the sides, a kind } soon I felt badtoo. Oh! the wretchedness of that 
in’, of uniform. Josiah.took a awful fancy to’em.} time. I have enjoyed poor health considerable- i 
ith And says he, in my life, but never did I enjoy so much sick- i 
ary “T will wear ’em Samantha, they look so } ness, in so short a time, as I did on that pleasure i 
nd dressy.’ exertion to the island. I suppose our bein’ up ; 
or Says I, ‘‘They haint hardly done. I was goin’ } all night a most, made it worse. When we reached i 
to stitch that blue stripe on the left leg on again. } the island we was both weak as cats. i 



















_ you be; we have been skairt about you. 
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I set right down on a stun, and held my head § 


for a spell, for it did seem as if it would split 
open. After a while I staggered up onto my feet, 
and finally I got so I could walk straight, and 
sense things a little. Then I began to take the 
things out of my dinner basket. The butter had 
all melted, so we had to dip it out with a spoon. 
And a lot of water had swashed over the side of 
the boat, so my pies, and tarts, and delicate cake, 
and cookies, looked awful mixed up. But no 
worse than the rest of the companies did. But 
we did the best we could, and begun to make pre- 
parations to eat, for the man that. owned the boat 
said he knew it would rain before night, by the 
way the sun scalded. There wasn’t a man ora 
women there but what the perspiration jest poured 
down their faces. We was a haggered and melan- 
choly lookin’ set. There was a piece of woods 
a little ways off, but it was up quite a rise of 
ground, and there wasn’t one of us but what had 
the rheumatiz, more or less. We made up a fire 
on the sand, though it seemed as if it was hot 
enough to steep the tea and coffee as it was. 

After we got the fire started, I histed a umbe- 
rell, and sat down under it, and fanned myself 
hard, for I was afraid of a sunstroke. 

Wall I guess I had set there ten minutes or 
more, when all of a sudden I thought where is 
Josiah! I hadn’t seen him since we had got 
there. I riz right up and asked the company, 
almost wildly, ‘‘if they had seen my companion 
Josiah ?’’ They said ‘*No they hadn’t.” But 
Celestine Wilkins’ little girl, who had come with 
her grandpa, and grandma Gowdey spoke up, and 
says she, ‘I seen him a goin’ off towards the 
woods; he acted dreadfully strange too, he seemed 
to be a walkin’ off side ways.” 

‘‘ Had the sufferins’ we had undergone madehim 
delirious?” says [ to myself, and then I started 
off on the run towards the woods, and old Miss 
Bobbet, and Miss Gowdey, and Sister Minkley, 
and Deacon Dobbins’ wife, all rushed after me. 
Oh, the agony of them 2 or 83 minutes, my mind 
so distracted with fourbodins, and the perspira- 
tion a pourin’ down. But all of a sudden on the 
edge of the woods we found him. Miss Gowdey 
weighed 100 pounds less than me, had got a little 
ahead of me. He sat backed up against a tree, 
in a awful cramped position, with his left leg 
under him. He looked dretful uncomfortable, 





but when Miss Gowdey hollered out ‘Oh, here 
What 
is the matter?’ He smiled a dretful sick smile, 
and says he, ‘‘Oh, I thought I would come out } 
here, and meditate a spell. It was always a real ; 
treat to me to meditate.”’ { 
Jest then I came up a pantin’ for breath, and } 


as the wemen all turned to face me, Josiah 
scowled at me, and shook his fist at them 4 wip. 
men,.and made the most mysterious motions with 
his hands towards ‘em. But the minute they 
turned round he smiled ina sickish way, and pr. 
tended to go to whistlin’. 

Says I, ‘‘What is the matter Josiah Allen} 
What are you off here for ?”’ 

‘“‘T am a meditatin’, Samantha.’’ 

Says I, ‘Do you come down and jine the con. 
pany this minute, Josiah Allen. You was ing 
awful taken’ to come with ’em, and what qil 
they think to see you act so?”’ 

The wemmin happened to be a lookin’ the other 
way fora minute, and he looked at me asif he would 
take my head off, and made the strangest motions 
towards ’em, but the minute they looked at him, 
he would pretend to smile that deathly smile, 

Says I, ‘Come, Josiah Allen, we’re goin’ to get 
dinner right away, for we are afraid it wili rain,” 

‘Oh wall,” says he, ‘a little rain, more or less, 
haint a goin’ to hinder a man from meditatin?” 

I was wore out, and says I, ‘* Do you stop meii- 
tatin’ this minute, Josiah Allen.” 

Says he, ‘I won't stop, Samantha. I let you 
have your way a good deal of the time ; but when 
T take it into my head to meditate, you hainta 
goin’ to break it up.” 

Just at that minute they called to me from the 
shore, to come that minute to find some of my 
dishes. And we had to start off. But oh the 
gloom of my mind that was added to the lame 
ness of my body. Them strange motions, ani 
looks of Josiah, were on me. Had the sufferins’ 
of the night added to the trials of the day made 
him crazy. I thought more’n as likely as not! 
had got a luny on my hands for the rest of my 
days. And then, oh how the sun did scald down 
onto me, and the wind took the smoke so into my 
face, that there wasn’t hardly a dry eye in my 
head, And then a perfect swarm of yeller wasps 
lit down onto our vittles as quick as we laid ‘em 
down, so you couldn’t touch a thing without run- 
ning a chance to bestung. Oh, the agony of that 
time. But I kep to work, and when we had got 
dinner most ready, I went back to call Josiah 
again. Old Miss Bobbet said she would go with 
me, for she thought she see a wild turnip in the 
woods there, and her boy Shakspeare had a awful 
cold, and she would dig one to give him. So we 
started up the hillagain. He set in jest the same 
position, all huddled up, with his leg under him, 
so uncomfortable a lookin’ creeter as I ever see. 
But when we both stood in front of him, he pre 
tended to look careless, and happy, and smiled 
that sick smile. 

Says I, ‘‘ Come, Josiah Allen ; dinner is ready.” 
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«Qh, I haint hungry,” says he. ‘The table 
yill probably be full. I had jest as leves wait.”’ 

«Table full!’ says I. ‘+ You knew jest as well 
yl do, that we are eatin’ on the ground. Do 
you come and eat your dinner this minute.”’ 

«Yes do come,’’ says Miss Bobbet. 

“Qh,” says he, with that ghastly smile, a pre- 
endin’ to joke, “I have got plenty to eat here, I 
can eat muskeeters.”” 

The air was black with ’em, I couldn’t deny it. 

“The muskeeters will eat you, more likely,” 
aysI. Look at your face and hau.ds.”’ 

«Yes, they have eat considerable of a dinner 
outof me, but I don’t begrech’em. I haint small 
eough I hope, to begrech ’em one meal.” 

Miss Bobbet went off in search of her wild 
turnip, and Josiah whispered to me with a savage 
jook, and a tone sharp as a sharp axe, 

“Can’t you bring 40 or 50 more wimmim up 
here? You couldn’t come here a minute, with- 
out a lot of other wimmin tied to your heels?” 

I began to see daylight, and after Miss Bobbet 
got her wild turnip, I made some excuse to send 
her on a head, and then Josiah told me. 

It seems he had set down on that bottle of rasp- 
berry jell. That blue stripe on the side wasn’t 
hardly finished as I said, and I hadn’t fastened 
ny thread properly, so when he got to pullin’ at 
‘em to try to wipe off the jell, the thread started, 
and bein’? sewed on a machine, that seam jest 
ripped right open from top to bottom. That was 
what he had walked off side ways towards the 
woods for. Josiah Allen’s wife haint one to de- 
sert 2 companion in distress. I pinned ’em upas 
well as I could, and I didn’t say a word to hurt 
his feelin’s, only I jest said this to him, as I was 
I fastened my gray eye firmly and 
almost sternly onto him, and says I, ‘Josiah 
Allen is this pleasure?’’ Says I, ‘‘ You was de- 
termined to come.” 

“Throw that in my face again, will you? What 
ifI wuz? There goesa pin into my leg. Ishould 
think I had suffered enough, without your stab- 
bin’ of me with pins.” 

“Wall then stand still, and not be a caperin’ 
round so. How do you suppose I can do any- 
thing with you a tousin’ round so?”’ 

“ Wall don’t be so agravatin’ then.” 

I fixed ’em as well as I could, but they looked 
pretty bad, and then there they was all covered 
with jell too. What to do I didn’t know. But 
finally I told him I would put my shawl onto 
him. So I doubled it up corner ways, as big as 
T could, so it almost touched the ground behind, 
and he walked back to the table with me. I told 
him it was best to tell the company all about it, 
but he jest put his foot down that he wouldn't, 





and I told him if he wouldn’t that he must make 
his own excuses to the company about wearin’ 
the shawl. So he told ’em that he always loved 
to wear summer shawls, he thought it made a man 
look so dressy.”’ 

But he looked as if he would sink, all the time 
he was a sayin’ it. They all looked dretful curi- 
ous at him, and he looked as meachin’ as if he 
had stole a sheep, and he never took a minute's 
comfort, nor I nuther. He was sick .all the way 
back to the shore, and so was I. And jest as we 
got into our wagons and started for home, the rain 
begun to pour down. The wind turned our old 
umberell inside out in no time; my lawn dress 
was most spilte before, and now I give up my 
bunnet. And I says to Josiah, ' 

‘‘ This bunnet and dress are spilte Josiah Allen, 
and I shall have to buy some new ones.” 

‘Wall! wall! who said you wouldn’t!’’ he 
snapped out. 

But it wore on him. Oh, how the rain poured 
down. Josiah havin’ nothin’ but his handker- 
chief on his head felt it more than I did. I had 
took a apron to put on a gettin’ dinner, and I 
tried to make him let me pin it on to his head. 
But says he firmly, 

‘“‘T haint proud and haughty, Samantha, but I 
do feel above ridin’ out with a pink apron on for 
a hat.” 

‘Wall then,” says I, ‘get as wet as sop if you 
had ruther.”’ 

I didn’t say no more, but there we jest sot and 
suffered. The rain poured down, the wind howled 
at us, the old mare went slow, the rheumatiz laid 
holt of both of us, and the thought of the new 
bunnet and dress was a wearin’ on Josiah I knew. 

There wasn't a house for the first 7 miles, and 
after we got there, I thought we wouldn’t go in, 
for we had got to get home to milk any way, and 
we was both as wet as we could be. After I had 
beset him about the apron, we didn’t say hardly 
a word for as much as 13 miles or so; but I did 
speak once, as he leaned forward with the rain a 
drippin’ offen his bandannu handerchief onto his 
white pantaloons. I says to him in stern tones, 

‘Is this pleasure, Josiah Allen ?’’ 

He gave the old mare a awful cut, and says he, 
‘«T'd like to know what you want to be so agre- 
vatin’ for ?”’ 

I didn’t multiply any more words with him, 
only as we drove up to our door-step, and he 
helped me out unto a mud puddle, I says to him, 

‘*‘ Mebby you'll hear to meanother time, Josiah 
Allen.” 

And I'll bet he will. I hain’t afraid to bet a 
ten cent bill, that that man won’t never open his 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 





Tat was what the villagers called it—the Little { tons for our Margery ; but seein’ the child there, 
Shop; and so they had called it from the first } drove it clean out o’ my head.” 


morning Keturah Bright opened its shutters; 
and since then it had become one of Gowanham’s 
institutions. But that was many years before 
the time from which I date my story about it, for 
at the time the place was opened Keturah was a 
middle-aged woman, and when it was closed she 
had been dead some time; and before she died 
she had lived fully the number of years allotted 
to mankind. Before her death a great change 
had taken place in the small household behind 
the tiny dark room where the counter stood, and 
where the darning-needles and Berlin-wools were 
piled, one on top of the other, on the numerous 
shelves. Up tosix years before she died, the old 
woman had lived entirely alone. But one morn- 
ing a customer going in early to make a purchase, 
found her sitting in her usual place, behind the 
counter, with a companion, and this companion 
was a child, which was rather surprising, since 
it was not known that she had any relatives, and 
she had never appeared fond of children. She 
was ‘‘ close-mouthed,”’ as they call it, seldom talk- 
ing about her own affairs, and frequently dispos- 
ing of questioners with some sharpness; but her 
visitor’s curiosity was so great upon this occasion 
that, despite the remembrance of previous re- 
buffs, it overpowered her prudence. 

““Why, Missus!’’ she exclaimed, with good 
natured bluntness, ‘‘ Who'd ha’ thought it?” 

“« Aye,” was Keturah’s unflinching reply. «‘ Who 
would ?” 

The customer set her basket on the counter, 
and stared at the child with an honest expression 
of interest, which settled at last into as honest an 
expression of admiration, for it was a pretty 
child, with a wondrously fair little face, and curl- 
ing, soft light hair. 

“Heart alive!’’ she said next. 
pretty un! 
Missus. 
you.” 

Then Keturah, rising from her seat, rested her 
two knotty, hard-worked old hands on the coun- 
ter directly opposite the questioner, and faced 
her with a stolid defiance. 

“‘Do you want anything ?”’ she said. 

“ Aye, to be sure,”’ good-temperedly ignoring 
the implied sarcasm. 
44 


“She's a 
There’s no favor o’ you about her, 
There cannot be much kin betwixt 








The old woman brought out the required articles, 
in silence; in fact, she did not utter another word 
until the buttons had been wrapped in paper, and 
handed over to the purchaser, and then, as her 
visitor was turning away in despair of gaining 
any further information, she somewhat startled 
her by calling her back. 

‘‘ Here!’’ she said. 

The woman stopped, and looked round at her, 

‘‘I suppose,” said Keturah, “that if people 
ask you about this child you'd like to be able to 
tell them something.” 


‘Sure enough,” said the woman. ‘If I knew 
anything.” 
‘*Very well,’’ said Keturah. ‘If any one asks 


you anything. you can tell them this much. She 
is the daughter of a son of mine who is no credit 
to me, and her mother is his wife, and no credit 
to him; and I am going to try to make an honest 
woman of her, and her name is Stephanie; but 
she is to be called Steenie, because Stephanie is 
her mother’s name, and is no credit to anybody.” 

Of course, there was no end to speculation as 
to the true state of affairs, when this was noised 
abroad, but no one ever knew the exact truth. 
Some said, indeed, that Keturah Bright, having 
been left a widow, with an only son, had been so 
passionately attached to him, that she had spent 
her youth in hard labor for his sake, and when he 
grew up he had been wild and reckless, had mar- 
ried a French girl of tarnished reputation, and, 
going from bad to worse, had, in the end, com- 
mitted some crime for which he had been trans- 
ported for life. But how the story had floated 


‘to Gowanham, and whether it had any founda 


tion or not, remained a mystery to the last; for, 
after the little girl’s first appearance behind the 
counter of the Little Shop, both father and mo- 
ther were lost to her. 

In the course of time, Steenie, as she was al- 
ways called, became as much of a Gowanham in- 
stitution as the Little Shop itself. The fact was 
that Gowanham had a leaning toward institutions, 
and the little creature being pretty and tractable, 
was, so to speak, taken in hand, by popular con- 
sent. The Rector, himself, who was Gowanham’s 
infallible authority, took a fancy to her, and when 


‘I come in for some but- } she grew old enough, his daughter made a pro- 
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tegee of her, and gave her extra lessons two or 
three times a week. Whether her life at home 
yas very happy or not it would be difficult to say. 
Keturah was not even demonstrative, in an ordi- 
nary way, and, certainly, there was not much ex- 
citement in the life behind the Little Shop; but 
whether her existence was bright or dull, the 
child Steenie, living over day by day, bore it 
cheerfully and simply, and was only different from 
other children in being so conscientious, and self- 
possessed, and industrious, that she was quite 
like a little woman. 

When she was fourteen, Keturah died, and 
then Gowanham found cause for astonishment 
again. She had laid strict injunctions upon Stee- 
nie to hold to the Little Shop, and carry on its 
business just as it had been carried on in her life- 
time. It would be a means of independence for 
her, she said ; she would have a home of her own, 
anda place in the worla; and as to being alone, 
there was no need of that—she could choose some 
elderly person to be companion and assistant in 
one. On hearing this, Gowanham was not only 
surprised, but rather scandalized. The idea of 
the child’s bearing upon her young shoulders 
such a weight of responsibility was not a plea- 
sant one, and many of her friends demurred 
against it openly. But in her pretty, steadfast 
way Steenie held to her determination to submit 
to her dead relative’s wishes; and so, in the end, 
even those who were fondest of her, became re- 
conciled, and encouraged the small proprietress 
of the Little Shop, and, at last, admired her in 
her character as an institution more than ever. 
As to the choice of a companion, Steenie settled 
that herself, when, about a fortnight after Ke- 
turah’s death, her friend, the Rector, called to see 
her. 

“T have been thinking, sir,” she said, after 
rising from her chair to greet him, a modest little 
figure in black, with a gentle way of moving, 
“T have been thinking. sir, that I should like to 
have old Tibby.”’ 

“Old Tibby!” said the Rector. ‘‘ What for, 
my dear? Oh, to be sure!’’ suddenly recollect- 
ing himself. ‘I had forgotten for the moment. 
You mean you would like to have her to stay with 
you by way of company.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Steenie, looking up at him 
with a simple anxiety. ‘I have been thinking 


so. You see she doesn’t find the almshouse so } 


easy to bear with since the rheumatism came on, 
and it seems to me it would be best to ask some 
one to come here who really needs a home very 
much. Don't you think so?” 

“TI think that you are a good, thoughtful little 


makes me very happy to be able tosay so. I will 
go and see old Tibby about it myself.” And so 
the matter of Steenie’s companion was settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

About two years later, Gowanham was actually 
surprised even once again. One or two persons 
of keen perceptive faculties suddenly awakened 
to a sense of the fact that Steenie was not so much 
of a child as she had been—indeed, was almost a 
woman. Her customers going into the Little 
Shop observed that the little figure had shot up 
into a tall one, and that the girlish face was very 
pretty indeed. 

‘‘ Dangerously pretty for a child exposed as 
she is!’’ said the good Rector to his wife, after 
one of his visits. ‘‘And yet,’’ with pardonable 
weakness, ‘‘I cannot wish it was less pretty, for ‘ 
she is a sensible little thing.” 

She was a sensible little thing. Good-sense, 
and simple singleness of purpose were peculiar to 
her. There was not an atom of frivolity in her 
whole nature; and though she laughed and colored 
often over the blunt, broad compliments of the 
honest countrymen and women who made their 
purchases from her, her pleasure in their admi- 
ration was an innocent, healthy pleasure, and 
brought to her no foolish flutter of gratified 
vanity. 

“Are you never afraid?’ said a lackadaisical 
young matron to her. ‘I mean are you never 
afraid that people will be rude to you, knowing 
you are so much alone.” 

«“‘No,’’ answered Steenie. ‘I am not afraid 
at all; and I believe it is because I am not afraid, 
that people do not think of being rude to me.” 

She was a cheerful little soul too. She made 
the tiny dark rooms positively bright. Tibby de- 
clared, and, indeed, it was her opinion, that when 
the shop was closed, and Steenie came into the 
kitchen to talk or read aloud, the highly-polished 
tins and dish-covers shone trebly bright, because 
they reflected her pleasant young face so often. 

“Tt’s a sight to see her, ma’am,”’ the old wo- 
man said to the Rector’s wife. ‘It’s a sight to 
see her sittin’ in the big wooden rockin’-chair, 
an’ readin’ out so grand and easy ; for big words 
is nothin’ to her. An’ her so pretty an’ young, 
too.” 

Very naturally Steenie Bright became more 
and more of a favorite at the Rectory, and spent 
many of her spare moments there, particularly 
after Miss Denham married and went away, leav- 
ing the old couple alone. In the eyes of good 
Mrs. Denham, Steenie Bright became nearer per- 





fection every day of her life. As she grew 


; older, she fell into the habit of relying upon her 


woman, my dear,” said the Rector; ‘‘and it { for advice, and information, and assistance, for 
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the girl possessed so much tact and clear good 
sense, that she was quite invaluable in all chari- 
table enterprises, and, accordingly, often fond 
herself called upon. 

“Steenie, my dear,” the old lady would say, 
“‘T want you to visit those new-comers on Lower 
Gowanham. They are in great distress, I hear, 
and I should like to know if they are worth 
helping.” 

Or, perhaps it would be to the Rector himself. 

«Edward, I wish you would call at the Little 
Shop, and ask Steenie to see the Dowes, and let 
me know what they want. The children are ill, 
and Steenie has such a nice way with children.” 

It was on some such occasion as this that Stee- 
nie first heard of, and encountered Kenneth 
“Dart. 

She had gone up to the Rectory one dark win- 
ter’s afternoon, and was standing before the fire 
warming her feet, her hands in her little black 
muff, while Mrs. Denham packed a basket of 
provisions, when suddenly an idea seemed to occur 
to the good old lady. 

‘* Dear me, Steenie,”’ she exclaimed, ‘I forgot 
to mention tke curate'to you.” 

‘“‘If Mr. Denham is going te employ one, I am 
very glad,’ said Steenie. ‘‘I think he needs 
assistance, Gowanham is growing so.” 

“* Just what I have often remarked,” said Mrs. 
Denham. ‘He has been terribly over-worked, 
of late, and he has just met with the person he 
wants, a Mr. Kenneth Dart, who was obliged to 
give up his former curacy on account of ill health, 
brought on by some difficulty of climate in the 
village where he was situated—marshes, I think, 
my dear; and Gowanham is the very place for 
him. There, Steenie, the basket is ready ” 

It was very foggy and dark outside, and Steenie, 
with the basket on her arm, and her hands in 
the black muff, found the yellow dusk unpleasant 
enough after the bright parlor, but she stepped 
eut into it bravely, and walked down the gravel- 
path briskly enough to set the young blood danc- 
ing in her veins. 

But, reaching the gates, she was stopped by a 
little accident. As she passed through them, 
some one, turning the corner sharply, and not 
seeing her in the murkiness, ran against her so 
suddenly, that both muff and basket fell to the 
ground, and sundry small parcels were scattered 
at her feet. 

«Oh, dear,” she exclaimed. ‘ What a pity !’> 

The gentleman—it was a gentleman—raised his 
hat with a hurried apology. Looking down, he 
saw a slight figure in a gray eloak and hat, and 
a lovely, troubled face uplifted ; looking up, Stee- 
nie, almost unconsciously, took in the outward 





wnrnnnanng, 
appearance of a tall, cadaverous young man, with 
a pair of fine, dark eyes; at this‘moment, touched 
with a faint expression of annoyance, and her 
recognition of this expression made her recollegt 
herself. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much,’’ she said, in g 
pretty, cheerful way. And then, rescuing the 
packages, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter at all, it seems, be 
cause nothing is injured, and the bottle of wine 
is quite safe. Thank you,”’as he handed her 4 
little parcel. ‘That is the tea. Nothing has 
rolled away, I think.” 

‘‘ Forgive me,” he said. ‘I did not see you, 
T was wondering where I should find the Rectory, 
Perhaps you can tell me, if you will be so good,” 

‘¢ Yes,” Steenie answered. 
the gates, now. I have just left the house.” 

“Thank you,” and raising his hat again, he 
turned in through the gateway, as Steeniv went 
on. 

‘‘T wonder,” she said, quickening her pace, 
and holding something more firmly to the basket, 
“TI wonder if that is Mr. Kenneth Dart? How 
dreadfully ill he looks, and how tall and thin he 
Tk ad 

It was Mr. Kenneth Dart she found out, on 
her next visit to her friends, and it was quite de 
cided that he should take the curacy. He wags 
younger member of an old, but broken-down and 
impoverished family, it appeared, and had no- 
thing but his own exertions to depend upon, and 
so far had been the reverse of fortunate. 

It was the old story. Life had. gone against 
him, and he had made a great mistake. There 
had been half-a-dozen sons in the family to pro- 
vide for, and each must have some profession. 
It was an unhappy family enough, and an en- 
bittered one-—embittered by the continual struggle 
to keep up appearances. There were petty quar- 
rels between the brothers and sisters, and high- 
handed disagreements. There was not one who 
would not have been glad to break off from the 
rest; and so the young men, cold of nature, aud 
warped of mind, and bearing the family curse of 
intolerant pride, went their several ways as early 
in life as possible. The church had not teen 
Kenneth’s choice, and his conscience stung him 


sharply, when, after a struggle, he accepted it a3 ~ 


his vocation. His soul was not in his work, but 
he was not brave enough to accept what his life 
had taught him to regard as a lower lot, or to 
labor and wait with patience. So he took up the 
task, which should have thrilled him to his heart’s 
core, with a sense of its divine purpose, and took 
it up coldly, though.with an inward resolve to 
do it all honor, as far as a conscientious outward 
life would go. 
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It so chanced that Steenie did not meet him at 
the Rectory for several weeks after their acciden- 
t@l encounter, though she heard him preach seve- 
yal times. And though he had forgotten her very 
existence, as soon as he left her at the iron gates, 
the moment that he caught sight of her among his 
congregation, Kenneth Dart knew her again. He 
garcely understood how it was. ~ He was not 
prone to receive impressions easily, and he was 
singularly free from any youthful weakness, in 
the matter of feminine attractions, but he knew 
the girl’s face in an instant. It was not only 
that it was a fair, fresh face—it was a good face, 
a face with a meaning, youthful as it was. There 
was purpose in it, truth in it, brightness in it ; it 
was the sort of face to encourage one to believe 
in the world, or, at least, to think leniently of it. 
Whatsoever the young hand found to do would 
be done with all its might. This was the woman 
God had made, albeit her womanhood was but 
just in its earliest dawn; this was the woman 
God had made, and life held no power to spoil. 

Ido not mean to say that Kenneth Dart saw 
all this; he was not, in those days, the man to 
follow such a train of thought: with him it was 
simply a matter of being attracted or repelled, 
and here he found himself attracted. 

«He did not make any inquiries concerning her, 
however, and, perhaps, because he felt so little 
anxiety about the matter, information came to 
him without his having made any effort to gain it. 
In his daily labors among the poorer people, he 
found a certain influence at work which now and 
then surprised him. There was some one person 
in Gowanham, who was not only dear to these 
poor people, but near to them in the truest sense 
of the word. There was some one who had been 
before him, and who had crept into hearts that 
were as sealed books to himself; there was some 
one who helped these people, and gave them 
cheery counsel and bright words, and there was 
not one of them who had not affection and praise 
for this some one; and she was only a girl after 
all. 

He found this out one of the miserable foggy 
November days, when he was making some visits, 
in one of his bitterest and most dissatisfied moods. 


- He was ill and wretched—he was often ill, and 


often wretched—and just on this particular even- 
ing his life seemed to him to be at its worst. 

He had called at one house, and found one 
child sick, the rest in an uproar, and the hard- 
worked mother ina state of irritated despair ; and, 
after the first commonplaces, he was sitting won- 
dering miserably what to say or do next, when 
the latch was lifted, and the sick boy gave a little 
cry of delight. 








“I’m so glad!’ he said, quite hysterically, 
poor child. “I thought you weren’t going to 
come!’’ And Dart, glancing round, rose from his 
seat at once, at sight of the bright face, and the 
slight figure clad in gray, like some youthful pil- 
grim. 

It seemed as if the whole state of affairs altered 
at once. The quarreling children ceased their 
bickerings, the boy’s pale face quite glowed, and 
even the care-worn mother appeared to recover 
something of spirit before the girl had been in 
the house ten minutes. She set her small basket 
on the table, and began to take some packages 
out. 

‘“‘Mrs. Denham sent them,’’ she explained. 
‘¢ There is some tea here too, and a bottle of wine 
for Joey. And Joey, here is the picture-book, 
the one about the travelers. Children, who is 
going to put the kettle on for mother’s tea? She 
is so tired.” 

Having emptied the basket, she knelt down by 
Joe’s couch for a minute or so, turning over the 
leaves of the book and explaining the pictures, 
talking in a low tone, and at last Kenneth heard 
the word ‘‘patient,” and saw the boy color 
faintly. 

**I tried to be,”’ he said. ‘And I think I was 
until I thought you were not coming, and then 
my head ached so, and the children were so noisy, 
and—and ’? But Kenneth lost the rest. She 
could not stay very long. She was obliged to re- 
turn to the Rectory, she said. She had promised 
to take tea with Mrs. Denham, and it was late al- 
ready ; so, with a few more words to Joey, she 
took the empty basket, and was going out, when 
Kenneth spoke to her, leaving his seat. 

‘Tam going to the Rectory myself,’’ he said, 
a trifle awkwardly. ‘‘May I have the pleasure of 
carrying this?’’ And he held out his hand for 
the basket. 

She let him take it, and they walked out into 
the fog together, he wondering at himself, and 
wondering at her; she wondering a little also, 
but only wondering, sympathetically, why he 
looked so unhappy. 

They said very little to each other. She was 
-never talkative, and he was in a silent mood this 
evening. Simple-minded, steadfast Steenie Bright 
was sharpening his sting of conscience again, and 
making him more dissatisfied with himself than 
ever. It was so plain that her heart was in the 
work of her hands. 

“‘You—you like this sort of thing!’’ he broke 
out, at length. 

Steenie looked up quickly, with a troubled 
wonder in her limpid gray eyes. It was sucha 
singular speech for a man in his position to make, 
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and it was made so abruptly, and in so strange a 
tone. She had wondered once or twice before 
why he was so very unlikea minister. He looked 
very unlike one, with his tall, rather elegant 
figure, his pale, unhealthy face, and that unsatis- 
fied expression in his dark eyes. It was, per- 
haps, a natural result of her simple training, that 
she should have her own ideas of what was cleri- 
cal. 

“Like it?” she echoed, and then modifying 
her tone of surprise, because some quick, inner 
sense told her that it grated upon him. “Yes, I 
like it. It is making people happy, or, at least,’’ 
with grave conscientiousness, ‘‘ happier than they 
would he if we did not try to help them.” 

“And you never find yourself at a loss, and 
are never tired of it?” 

“Tam often at a loss,” she answered, ‘‘and 
often discouraged ; but one cannot live one’s life 
through without being discouraged, so I am not 
exactly tired. Life itself is never very easy, you 
know.” 

“No,” he returned, in gloomy abstraction. 
“It is not.” 

He did not know exactly who she was yet, hav- 
ing only heard her spoken of as ‘ Miss Steenie,”’ 
and it did not occur to him to try to find out. 
He was thinking of other things, and he strode 
on in almost entire silence until they reached 
their destination. There, entering the parlor to- 
gether, they found good Mrs. Denham awaiting 
them, and he was roused from his reverie by her 
greeting. The youthful figure, in its cloak of 
pilgrim gray, was as welcome here, it seemed, as 
in the cottages. 

“You have found your way back again, my 
dear child,’ she said. ‘‘How cold you are! 
Come to the fire. Where did you pick her up, 
Mr. Dart?” 

“T met Miss—Miss——”’ began Kenneth, and 
then suddenly awoke to remember that he did 
not know what to call her. Steenie, standing be- 
fore the fire, drawing off her neat little gloves, 
turned to him with one of her bright, unspoiled 
smiles. 

*‘Nobody has introduced us to each other,” 
she said, to Mrs. Denham. ‘ We forgot all about 
it, I think.” 

Mrs. Denham put an affectionate hand on her 
shoulder, and patted it. 

“¢ And he has been all these weeks in Gowan- 
ham without knowing you? I thought every- 
body knew our Steenie Bright, Mr. Dart.” 

And this was how Kenneth Dart discovered 
the identity of the influence he had found at 
work. He found it at work often enough after 


APP, 
him into Steenie Bright’s path. He could hardly 
go out without meeting the pretty, quiet, gray 
figure. He could certainly never go out withoy 
hearing of it. 

“‘She is very popular,” he once remarked, 
rather stiffly, to Mrs. Denham. The fact was, 
the time came when fhe girl seemed an actual 
reproach to him. 

“She is very good,” was the brief reply, 

Not long after this, the Little Shop had a visitor 
who had never entered its doors before. One 
evening, just before closing-time, Mr. Kenneth 
Dart made his appearance, rather to Steenies 
surprise. And he did not come to make a pur 
chase, either, or, if he had come to make one, he 
quite forgot it. He had something to say about 
some poor people who were a great trouble to 
him; but even after he had said it, he did not g0 
away, but remained, talking. When at last he 
did go, Steenie found herself feeling both bewil- 
dered and pained, though she scarcely knew 
why. She never spent five minutes with the 
man without being vaguely conscious that he was 
moody and dissatisfied, even though they so seél- 
dom spoke to each other; and this night she felt 
more sure of his unhappiness than ever: and 
when she went into the kitchen, to Tibby, she 
sat so long in silence on her low stool, before the 
fire, that the old woman asked what troubled 
her. 

“Trouble,” she said, looking up a little. “I 
don’t know, exactly, or, perhaps —— Well, 
yes, it is a sort of trouble. I am puzzled, 
Tibby.” 

She was puzzled very frequently before long, 
and it was always Kenneth Dart who puzzled her. 
He began to call at the Little Shop-two or three 
times a week, though his visits were necessarily 
brief, and were, by no means, sentimental ones. 
Really, she was not quite sure that he liked her 
as other people did. More than once she had 
fancied that he was only coldly anxious about 
her, and was bent on analyzing her in his own 
way. 

One evening, in coming home through the 
dusk, from a place where she had been unex- 








pectedly detained, she met with an adventure of 
which her incomprehensible friend was the hero. 

She was hurrying down an unfrequented street, 
feeling rather cold, and very anxious to get home 
to Tibby and the warm kitchen, when she was 
checked, by finding an obstacle in her path. Her 
heart began to beat, in a frightened fashion, all 
at once. It was such a large obstacle, such a 
strange obstacle, to be lying across the pave- 
ment. 
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y —_— 
must be some one who has fallen. I wonder 
what is the matter.”’ 

It required all her courage to bend down over 
the prostrate figure, and look into its face; and, 
having done so, she could not repressa startled cry. 

«Jt is Mr. Dart!’’ she exclaimed, in a terrified 
yice. ‘*Oh, poor fellow, how ill he looks!” 

And so it was Kenneth Dart, who, having been 
wretchedly ill all day, had at last broken down, 
in spite of himself, and fainted, in trying to reach 
his lodgings. 

Steenie knelt down upon the ground, at his 

side, and lifted his head upon her lap. It was 
useless to call for help, and if she left him, he 
might die before she could bring any one; at least 
noting his deathly pallor, and remembering what 
she had heard Mrs. Denham say, she felt it 
would be hazardous to go away without reviving 
him. 
But, it was a hard task; for, though she rub- 
bed his hands and heart until her slight wrists 
ached, more than once she was afraid that she 
should be compelled to go for help. But, just as 
she was on the point of giving up in despair, she 
felt that he stirred, and so bent down, and put- 
ting her lips close to his ear, spoke to him. 

“Mr. Dart,” she said, “Mr. Dart, do you 
hear me ?”” 

She was tremulous with cold, but she managed 
tospeak in a clear voice, and its sound brought 
him back to the world. He groaned faintly, and 
when she redoubled her efforts to rouse him, he 
opened his eyes, and started at seeing in the dusk 
her shadowy figure and white face bending over 


“Ts—is this death?’’ he exclaimed, fearfully. 

“You fainted,’’ she answered him, trembling, 
“and I found you lying here. I don’t know 
how long it is since you fell. Oh, Mr. Dart, how 
glad I am to hear you speak.’’ 

He tried to raise himself, but fell back upon 
her arm, and lay there for a minute, before he 
could utter a word. 

“Don’t try to get up, yet,” she said. ‘I can 
hold you, if you only will not faint again.” 

“T cannot see you, plainly,” he answered, at 
length ; «but I think I know your voice. It is 
Miss Bright, from the Little Shop, is it not?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, crying a little, though she 
tould not have told why. ‘Steenie, you know.” 

This was all they said to each other, until he 
felt himself strong enough to rise, and even then, 
Steenie helping him to his feet, and seeing how 
weak he was, almost feared he would fall again. 

“You must lean on my shoulder,” she said. 
“Don’t be afraid of letting your weight rest on 
me. I am stronger than I look.” 








‘*But I cannot bear to try you this way,’ 
broke out. Kenneth, feeling terribly impatient at 
his own feebleness, and forgetting how sharp his 
nervous voice would sound. ‘You had better 
leave me here, Miss Bright.’’ 

Steenie looked up at him with both surprise 
and pain in her face, but she recovered herself, 
an instant later. She was used to the irritability 
of people who were weak and unstrung. 

“‘T am sure I can take you home, if you will 
let me,”’ she said. ‘And I cannot leave you 
here, in the cold.” 

So, submitting to ‘her influence, as people al- 
ways did, he was fain to try once more, and 
exerted himself to the utmost, even though he felt 
her trembling beneath his weight. He was not 
even able to make up to her for her perseverance 
when he reached his lodgings, for then the light 
and warmth so overpowered him, that he fainted 
again, and it was ali Steenie and his landlady 
could do to get him to the sofa. Steenie was still 
near him when he recovered, and in his intense 
prostration he found a curious sense of comfort 
in the mere sight of her face. 

‘*You are very kind to me,”’ he said, weakly, 
but that was all he had strength to utter. 

She waited a little to see that he was really 
improving, and then she came to the sofa and 
settled his cushions with a light, practised hand, 
before leaving him. 

‘*You must try to go to sleep after Mrs. Rhys 
has given you a cup of tea,” she said. ‘And 
now I must bid you good-night.”’ 

His languid eyes upraising themselves, be- 
cause her face was so near, caught such a view 
of it as they had never had before, and meeting 
his gaze, Steenie blushed innocently. On his 
part, he was merely recognizing what a very 
sweet and youthful face it was, and how pure 
and fresh it looked, under the shadow of the 
gray, straw hat. 

It was quite natural that such an episode 
should make them better friends than they had 
been. before. They saw each other often, and 
when they met at the Rectory, Kenneth fell into 
the habit of walking home to the Little Shop 
with its young proprietress. He liked to be with 
her ; girl as she was, she satisfied him, somehow. 
And Steenie, herself, often found the walks home 
pleasant as a memory. But Kenneth did not 
satisfy her. From the first he had puzzled and 
even pained her by his singularities ; and as she 
began to know and like him better, she found 
herself oftener hurt in an undefined way. He 
made speeches that startled her, and he was oc- 
casionally saturnine and gloomy. Perhaps it was 
this that made her begin to grow thoughtful, and 
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@ little silent herself in time. She was silent 
and thoughtful, at any rate. Old Tibby noticed 
it, in fact, and noticed, too, the habit she con- 
tracted of sitting on her stool, before the fire, 
holding puss on her lap, and looking grave and 
absent. 

It was nearly twelve months after the new 
curate’s coming to Gowanham, that Steenie, pas- 
sing out of the Little Shop, one afternoon, encoun- 
tered him striding rapidly down the street, hur- 
ried and breathless, and as she saw that he did 
not notice her, she stopped him to deliver a mes- 
sage. 

“Mr. Dart!” she was beginning. 
please és 

He quite started at the sound of her voice, and 
drew back. 

“Don’t come near me,’’ he said. ‘You have 
not heard. No. I see you have not. The fever 
has broken out in its most violent form in several 
houses, almost simultaneously. I have just come 
from a place where two children are dying, and 
the rest are sickening with it. Iam glad I have 
met you in time to give you warning. You must 
not go near Lower Gowanham, on any account, 
Miss Bright.” 

Steenie turned pale. In her childhood she re- 
membered just such an epidemic sweeping over 
the place, and, young as she had been, she had 
never forgotten the horror of the time. 

«But, if I am wanted,” she said, ‘the poor 
people in Lower Gowanham are all my friends, 
you know.” 

“It would be sheer madness to go,’’ he said, 
and then stopped short and looked at her as if a 
new thought had struck him. ‘And yet I be- 
lieve you would go,’’ he added, a trifle sharply, 
“if the greatest scoundrel in the place called for 
you.” 

“If I could do him any good I would go,’’ she 
said. ‘Tell me what it will be best for me to do 
now ?” . ‘ 

«You must do nothing,” was his reply; ‘ but 
try to escape the contagion. That is the only 
thing your friends ought to allow you to do, apart 
from preparing assistance in the shape of clothes 
and nourishing food. Are you on your way to 
the Rectory ?”’ 

“Yen 

“Then you may put together whatever you 
think will be useful, and when I have changed 
my clothes I will come to the house.” 

Steenie, going on her way, reached the Rectory 
just in time to intercept Mrs. Denham, who, hear- 
ing of the epidemic, was on the point of going out 
to make inquiries. 

“You must not go, Mrs. Denham,’’ she said. 


“Tf you 








“It is the fever.’ And though she spoke with 
great calmness, there was a deep anxiety in he 
resolute young face. 

Kenneth Dart came in the course of half-ap. 
hour, and found two baskets prepared instead of 
one, good old Mrs. Denham in tears, and Steeni: 
still dressed to go out. 

‘You are surely not thinking of going among 
those people yourself,” he said, excitedly, whey 
she took one of the baskets from the table, eyi- 
dently with the intention of accompanying hin, 

‘You are going,”’ she answered, “and it wil 
be no worse for me than it is for you.”’ 

‘‘You are a woman—I am a man. You have 
no right to expose yourself. There is no need” 

She stopped him. 

“‘There must be need if there is danger—the 
greater the danger the more need. If you pleage, 
Mrs. Denham,” turning to her friend, “if you 
please tell him you think I am doing right.” 

Rector’s wife as she was, the dear old lady had 
her weaknesses, and surely the most natural of 
them was her love for pretty Steenie Bright. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said, tearfully, ‘I do not think 
you could do wrong, if you tried;- but I cannot 
help thinking—I really cannot help thinking, my 
love——” And she quite broke down in the ex. 
cess of her motherly fear. 

But Steenie stood her ground. She looked 
straight at Kenneth Dart, with the first touch ot 
girlish fire in her eyes he had ever felt the power 
of. 

‘You know I am right,’ she said. “ And] 
would rather die because I had helped people 
who were suffering, than live because I had left 
them to bear everything alone.” 

He did not say another word against her. He 
went out of the room in silence. For a moment 
she had felt a tiny spark of indignation against 
him ; but the instant it died out reaction followed, 
and she was sorry, just as a child might have 
been. She did not like to speak to him, and he 
did not speak to her, so they walked on without 
exchanging a word until they reached their des- 
tination. Then, just as he laid his hand upon 
the latch, Steenie’s trouble became too much for 
her, and she looked up at him with her timid 
pain in her eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Dart,” she faltered. “If you please, are 
you-—— Have I made you angry with me?” 

If she had been a child who had done him some 
wrong, she could not have spoken more simply. 
And she was so much better than he was—so far 
above him! His heart had never quickened at 
any speech or look of hers before, but it quick- 
ened then. And yet she did not speak very 
warmly. 
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«J have no right to be angry,” he said. “TI 
smonly fearful. Gowanham cannot do without 

The gentle, troubled heart, under the pilgrim 

peat alittle sadly. It had often beaten sadly 
of late, though the reason for its sadness was 
Steenie’s own secret. 

«Jf Gowanham cannot do without me, God will 
take care of me,’’ she said, in a soft, half whis- 
per. And then they passed in together. 

If I intended to tell the story of what, for 
years after, was called the plague at Gowanham, 
ay narrative would be a long one, for it was 
months before the epidemic died entirely away. 
My work, however, is only to write a simple his- 
tory connected with the Little Shop, and its young 
mistress, and there it must end. 

During the weeks of suffering, Steenie Bright 
did her work so well and bravely that even her 
nearest friends wondered. The slender young 
figurein pilgrim gray, passed from house to house, 
and from bedside to bedside, an almost angelic 
p It d that, in truth, Gowanham 
could not afford to lose her, for the scourge never 
fell, even lightly, upon her, though she grew paler 
and thinner, with her labor and watching. And 
her work brought forth double fruit, though she 
was quite unconscious of it. There was one man, 
who, in his self-enforced labor, looked on at her 
with a sting of conscience sometimes too hard to 
bear. Hers was the work of love; his a cold, 
bought sacrifice; and he had been weary of it 
before he had taken it into his hands. His earn- 
esthess was so great a mockery, hers so fair a 
truth, And soit was that the gentle face, and 
half-sad eyes were a greater and more constant 
reproach to him than ever. 

She was very quiet in those days, he noticed, 
and there was often a shadow on her once bright 
face. She was tired out, and well she might be, 
he told himself. It never occurred to him that 
she might have other cause for sadness. But 
good, motherly Mrs. Denham became anxious, and 
accused her of being ill, and at last, one night, 
when she came in, took possession of her, and 
kept her prisoner. 

“If you were any one else but Steenie Bright, 
I should say you had a little secret, and were not 
quite happy,” she said; ‘‘but I know Steenie 

Bright so well that I am sure she is only weak 
and worn out. There, my dear, you must not 





think of stirring. You are going to sit in the 
Rector’s chair, and drink the tea I bring you, and 
do nothing but watch the fire until you fall 
asleep.” 
So Steenie was obliged to submit after a weak 
little protest, to which Mrs. Denham replied by 
Vou. LXVI.—4 





kissing her with tears in' her eyes; and when 
later in the evening Kenneth Dart came in, he 
found her lying in the Rector’s chair, wrapped in 
a big shawl, and fast asleep—a wearied, innocent 
little figure, breathing softly, the pale, sweet face 
drooping upon the cushions. 

Mrs. Denham had been called out, so he went 
to the hearth, and stood there regarding the gir! 
with a new feeling of unrest. He was ill him- 
self, weary, and broken down; indeed, he had 
feared, more than once, during the day, that his 
turn had come at length. 

Perhaps the unconscious intensity of his gaze 
had some magnetic influence, for, in the midst of 
his reverie, Steenie stirred, and the next instant 
her eyes opened full upon him as he watched her. 
She gave him a faint, sweet smile, but did not stir, 
she felt such luxury of comfort in her warmth 
and idleness. 

‘Mr. Dart!” she said. ‘When did you come 
in? Do you want to see Mrs. Denham?” 

‘* Not especially,” he answered. ‘ Now I ask 
myself the question, I believe it is you I want 
to see.’’ 

She moved then, sitting up, and looking at him 
anxiously. 

‘« You are ill!’? she exclaimed. ‘You are afraid 
that——”’ 

** Hush !”’ he said. 
is not that, though I am far from well. 
Bright, I have come to you for advice. 
have come to make a confession to you.” 

“To me!’’ she said. ‘To me!” 

It was so evident that she did not understand 
him, that he felt his humiliation all the more 
keenly. 

s¢Yes,”’ he said, ‘to you. I have come to tell 
you what a paltry coward I am; what a hypo- 
crite I have shown myself; how unworthy I am 
even of common respect.”” 

And then he poured forth the whole story. It 
was a hard enough story too—doubly hard for 
Steenie to listento. Often as he had puzzled her, 
she had never dreamed of the truth being what he 
showed her it was, that his heart had never been 
in his work, and that he had not even tried to 
deceive himself into the belief that it was so. It 
was a strange thing he was doing—pouring out 
his remorse to this inexperienced girl; a little 
girl, who had spent her life among worsteds and 
darning-needles, behind the counter of a Gowan- 
ham Shop; and yet he had never been tempted to 
tell the whole truth to any one but Steenie Bright ; 
and but for Steenie Bright he might never have 
told it at all. 

‘My life is a lie,” he said, intheend. “A 
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dishonest pretence. I will keep up no longer. 
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T am not fit for the position I hold, you must 
see.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ she answered, simply and sorrowfully, 
“ youare not.” And I doubt if, even in the hap- 
pier future, he knew exactly what it cost her to 
utter the words. 

‘“‘T will make what reparation I can,’’ he said 
next. ‘Iwill tell Mr. Denham what I have 
told you, and I will go away from Gowanham 
forever.” ' 

She turned so pale that he could not help see- 
ing it. 

‘* Forever !"’ she said. 

‘‘You do not think,”’ he said, startled by the 
sound of her voice, ‘‘ you do not think it better 
that I should remain ?”’ 

“No,’”’ she answered, still in the same.curi- 
ously-strained tone. ‘‘I think it better that you 
should go.”” And all at once she dropped her 
face upon her hands, and hid it in the cushions. 
But it was only fora minute. She looked up at 
him shortly, and spoke again. ‘I am very 
sorry,’ she said, softly, ‘I have no words to 
tell you how sorry I am for you, and how this 
has hurt me.” 

‘If prayers are ever answered,” he said, 
“yours will be so, Pray for me.” 

It was scarcely three minutes after he said 
this, that Steenie noticed that a faint tremor 
passed over him, and he leaned-his head upon 
his hand. Then she saw that he turned ashen 
pale, and before she could disentangle herself 
from her trappings, and spring to his assistance, 
he was lying upon the hearth, looking just as he 
had looked the evening she found him stretched 
across the pavement, in the cold and fog. 

There was no need to call for help. Chance 
brought Mrs. Denham into the room almost as 
soon as he fell, and the old lady, on entering, 
found her much-loved Steenie Bright kneeling 
by the insensible form of her husband’s curate. 

“It is the fever, again, Mrs. Denham,’’ said 
the poor child, ‘ People who have fought against 
it so long are often struck down in this way, 
and,”’ with a strange, despairing sob, “I never 
knew one of them to get better.” 

It was a great shock Mrs. Denham met with 
that night, for just that one night, at the curate’s 
bedside, taught her a secret whose existence she 
had never before suspected. 

“Don’t send me away,” said Steenie, when 
she insisted on her going to sleep. «‘ Don’t send 
me away; Mrs. Denham. I have worked for 
other people, and waited on them, and—— Oh, 
don’t send me away from him.”’ 

Her passionate, yet half-unconscious emphasis 
on the last word told the whole story. And so 





ARR 
she stayed while Kenneth Dart went down alone 
to the very gates of death, and every watchers 
his side thought each hour would be his gg, 
But the gates were not to swing: backward thi, 
time. Mrs. Denham said it was because he wa 
faithfully watched and tended ; because a degpe. 
rate, clinging, girlish hand held him back; ang 
its owner having earned a gift from Heaven, 
prayed so submissively yet so yearningly for this 
one life, that it was given. At any rate, Kenneth 
Dart was snatched, as it were, from the grave, 
It was Steenie who had saved him, Mrs. Denhan 
declared, when he strove to thank her. “He must 
thank Steenie. And though she spoke a trifle 
constrainedly, she could not help softening at his 
answer, given with passionate fervor, despite his 
feebleness. 

“I am not worthy to touch the hem of her 
garment,’’ he said. ‘God help me.” 

No one knew but himself how near the girl 
had grown to his unrestful heart during his suf- 
ferings. No one but himself knew how one 
night, when he had awakened from a stupor, as 
he thought, alone and dying, he had found the 
faithful, helpful young face at his side, and 
Steenie Bright had knelt by his pillow, his dee 
perate hand clinging to hers, as she prayed, 
until she won him rest. 

There were a hundred other incidents which 
had drawn them together, too, and, in working 
upon him, had brought hope to his soul. It was 
a strangely humbled and altered man who sat in 
the Rector’s chair ten weeks after he had fallen 
prostrate at Steenie’s feet in the midst of his con- 
fession. He was beginning to learn a new lesson, 
and it was Steenie Bright who had taught him 
its rudiments. 

It was quite ten weeks before Mrs. Denham 
would hear of her favorite going back to her 
old place, behind the counter of the Little Shop; 
but at the end of that time Steenie was resolute, 
and made her small preparations to go. 

‘‘Tibby wants me, I know,” she said, with o 
quiet’ smile. ‘And the shop needs attention. 
And. as to puss, why, I haven’t seen poor puss 
since the fever broke out among the little Mor 
gans.” 

Accordingly, after tea, she went up stairs to 
the library, where Kenneth was sitting alone by 
the fire, and she went to bid him good-by. She 
stopped to talk to him for a little while, standing 
on the opposite side of the hearth, and replying 
to his remarks in her pretty, modest way. She 
was glad he was better; he would be quite strong, 
now, and happier, she hoped. This last, in her 
soft, trustful voice, half timidly: And then he 
thanked her, in a subdued, rather agitated tone, 
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and there was silence; so Steenie turned to 


w.Good-night,” she said, shaking hands with 
him, and left him, her eyes blinded all in a mo- 
ment with tears, so that she could scarcely see 
the flickering light. 

But when she reached the door she heard his 
voice. 

“teenie!” he cried. And he had never called 
her Steenie before. 

It was all she could do to speak aloud, but she 
managed it with a struggle. 

“Yes, Mr. Dart,” she answered. 
want anything ?”’ 

Weak and ill as he was, he rose to his feet, 
looking so fearfully thin and pale that the mere 
sight of him sent a new pang through her heart. 

“Don’t get up,”’ she faltered. ‘Let me give 
you what you want.” 

“T want you,” he said. 

And then he caught sight of something which 
gave him a heart-pang too, and a passionate one. 

“ Are those tears in your eyes?”’ he cried. 

“Yes,” said Steenie, and stood before him, 
with wet, dropped lashes, tremulous as before a 
judge. 

Almost the next moment she felt his arms clasp- 
ing her. 

“My poor little lamb,’’ he said. 
they there? Is it because——” 

“Tt is because I could not bear to leave you, 


“Do you 


“Why are 





‘ there the innocent, sorrowful voice broke, for she 


could say no more. 

That night the Rector heard his curate’s story 
from beginning to end; and while it was told 
Steenie sat on a low stool at Kenneth Dart’s feet, 
with her quiet hand in his. And when the con- 
fession was ended, there was a little silence, in 
which the Rector bent his head thoughtfully, and 
the gentle hand clung to Kenneth’s with a closer, 
tenderer clasp. 

Then the Rector spoke. 

“« And you wish to take up your work again ?”’ 
he said. 

Kenneth answered him with a silent gesture. 

Then the old man looked at Steenie. 

‘«My dear,”’ he said, ‘‘ you have atender faith 
in him, at least, and you have promised to help 
him.” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Steenie, in her low, clear 
voice. 

The Rector, after a moment’s thoughtful look- 
ing at the red fire, turned to them both once more. 

‘‘T can trust him,’ he said. ‘The man you 
love is to be trusted. We will begin again.” 

And so they did; and the Little Shop being 
closed, its young mistress entered into a new ex- 
istence, and was so faithful to her loving task of 
brightening and purifying the shadowed life she 
had taken into her tender hands, that, in theend, 
its record was as fair a one as her own; and Gow- 
anham’s curate was as well beloved as his young 


and think you did not care ;”’ she whispered ; and } wife had been herself. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I sre the lone Campagna round me lying, 
Vague in the moon and vast. 

I hear the night-wind desolately sighing, 
From out the dead, dead Past. 


The Alban hills, with dim traditions hoary, 
Like brooding prophets rise. 

The Sabine mountains, snow-clad, crowned with glory, 
Walk, saintly, in the skies. 


And far away, a silver streak is shining 
Out on the lonely sea, 

That moans, and moans, and moans, forever pining 
For what no more shall be. 


Across the plain the aqueducts come creeping, 
Maimed dragons to their lair. 

The myriad dead, unshriven round me sleeping, 
With white ghosts fill the air. 


A phantom mist of cohorts, legions, streaming 
Along the tomb-girt way, 

To vanish tow’rds the city, millions gleaming 
In skeleton array. 


T seem to hear them, out of sight, still tramping 
With dull, unearthly tread; 
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Or round the fun’ral Palatine encamping, 
Whole armies of the dead. 


Again the Colosseum shakes with thunder, 
The shouts as martyrs die. 

Again—but see! the white mist parts asunder, 
The moon sails calm on high. 


Ah, blessed sign! Yet not the sole one given, 
Far o’er the plain afar, 

St. Peter's dome, ita cross advanced to heaven, 
Shines like the morning star, 


Rome, fierce and cruel ever, her dominions 
Bought with her victims’ blood ; 

Tearing the nations’ hearts; with vulture pinions 
Above her prey she stood. 


She sowed, and she has reaped ; she took the wages 
Of murder and of lust; 

God let the iron gall her soul for ages, 
And eat it out with rust. 


Scourged on through centuries, her expiations 
At last have won release. 

White-robed, redeemed, she yet may lead the nations, 
This time to heights of peace ! 
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MISS ALCASTOR, 





BY JULIA A. EASTMAN. 





‘San is an iceberg.,, She is a stone.” 

6 Ae sin 

““Yes; and if there is anything colder than 
the one, and harder than the other, Miss Alcastor 
is that thing.’’ 

‘Bad for Miss Alcastor,” said De Leon. Then 
he turned, and gave a glance over the shoulder 
which was not toward Annie Volney, and saw a 
slight girl, in a plain, black dress, who was seated 
under the great lamps, and in front of the piano. 
All the lights of the vast parlor seemed to con- 
verge toward the: piano as their center, and in 
the midst of all the glitter, and glow, and scintil- 
lant, slanting beams, was contrasted this sombre 
figure, with a drooping grace, its white face, 
and large, dark eyes, sad with a profound and 
unutterable sadness. ‘‘ Very bad for Miss Al- 
castor,” he reiterated, adding, ‘but she sings 
well.” 

‘‘And she should sing well. Is she not paid 
todo it? Is she not here for that purpose?” 

Miss Volney, the speaker, had the voice of a 
siren, and she had the face of an angel. Both 
of these properties she employed to emphasize 
words which, in the language of a certain old 
book, were ‘‘sharper than any two-edged sword.”’ 
Edward De Leon turned toward her, now. It 
was the least of all little hands that lay, un- 
gloved, upon his arm. It was the most innocent 
of all dimpled faces, which, through a floating 
haze of fair hair, lifted up eyes of timid appeal- 
ing to his own. Could it be that this woman, 
lovely as some creation of an artist’s inspired 
dream, could fling forth these venomous taunts ? 

“‘Miss Alcastor,’’ the cooing voice went on, 
‘¢ Miss Alcastor is under ban here, as you know.” 

«‘ As Ido not know. Have compassion on my 
benighted state.” 

Up and down the great, bright room they 
walked. The dark-eyed girl at the piano was 
singing. It was a voice like a wail. There was 
a weird, indescribable pathos even in its gladdest 
tones. Doors and windows were flung wide. It 
was a soft, August night. Outside, in the gar- 
den, the white, tall lilies stood up, and bowed 
their heads like spirits in prayer. The roses, 
bending lower, sent out tokens to the south wind 
from the heavy languors of fragrant hearts. The 
new moon hung out her horn over the_hills. 





burned vivid red against the soft summer dark, 
and, low down, in the levels that bordered the 
river, & whipp’o-wil was singing a shrill, sorroy- 
ful cry that, throbbing on the night air, was 
borne up to mingle with the tones of the young 
girl’s voice, which floated out through the open 
casements of Cliff House. How the two strains 
seemed to mingle and greet one another, out 
there, in the tender gloom, like sentient spirits, 
towering above the shadowy garden-land! All 
this flashed in an instant across my hero's mind; 
for Edward De Leon is my hero, Perhaps you 
divined as much. My hero, and I trust he will 
be yours, though candor forces from me the con- 
fession that he is not of the regulation nineteenth- 
century heroism at all. He has never survived 
any incredible perils by sea or land ; never com- 
mitted suicide, fratricide, or any other cide; has 
never shot down his man in California, fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus, divorced a wife or 
twe in Indiana, or claimed to be some one other 
than himself. He is a young man, just past four- 
and-twenty, carrying his bright-haired head, Saul- 
like, above others; a man among men, with 
strong right arm, eyes that look the world squarely 
in the face, and a heart brave as any knight of 
the Round Table, but a heart-—I confide this to 
you—with a soft place in it for poor old wqmen, 
for sick little babies, for wounded creatures of 
any species, and with a liability to wax tender 
at certain times and seasons, such as summer- 
nights, under the blink of stars; winter gloam- 
ings, under still, soft snowfalls; dim, twilight 
churches, where he would drop on his knees, 
beside I know not what squalor, and pray as he 
never did or could in the well-padded pew of 
the De Leon’s, in Faith Church, New York. 
This is the young fellow who now walks up and 
down, turning his footsteps to suit the pair of 
slippered feet tripping beside him, and who 
bends head, eyes, and ears toward. Miss Volney, 
as she goes along. 

“We are orthodox at Cliff House,’”’ continued 
Miss Volney, ‘‘and Miss Alcastor—well, she is 
not orthodox? Then her father did something 
frightful in New York, a few years ago.”’ The 
voice dropped into a fear-oppressed whisper. 
‘‘Defrauded some person there; and, oh, he was 
a terrible character, and, of course, the disgrace 


Away up the glooming mountains a forest-fire | extends to the daughter.” 
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«Of course,” repeated De Leon. ‘The in- 
jquity of the fathers being visited on the chil- 
dren!” 

Miss Volney glanced quickly up. She could 
not tell exactly what De Leon meant. 

«But you know,” she went on, after awhile, 
«we can have no dealings with such persons. 
‘From such withdraw thyself.’ ”’ 

« «He receiveth publicans and sinners, and eat- 
eth with them.’’’ quoted De Leon, in reply. 
There was & pause. 

I suppose every one remembers Cliff House. 
It had been commenced for a palace, and by a 
development, only too well known in this age of 
financial crises, had been metamorphosed into an 
hotel. Just now it was controlled by a physician, 
who had combined with its conduct the sanitary 
idea. But still it was a showy pile of roofs and 
gables, its towers and chimneys clear-cut against 
the bluest of blue skies, its lofty rooms opening 
on the most spacious of verandas, and its shaded 
paths winding through the most luxuriant of 
gardens. It ‘‘accommodated’’—and the word in 
this case was no sarcasm—a hundred guests, and 
this season the number was full, There was the 
usual combination of all sorts of people. But the 
majority were of the intolerant character, socially 
and otherwise, and owing to a prejudice which 
had been sufficiently indicated in Miss Volney’s 
remarks, Miss Alcastor’s way was made very 
hard for her. 

Annie Volney was the belle of Cliff House. 
For this eminence she was indebted to her crown 
of golden locks, and her dower of golden dollars. 
As to what of solid merit lay below the one, and 
behind the other, perhaps the less said the 
better. In fact, it portends nothing to the pre- 
sent tale. 

«« Ah, there she is at the organ!”’ said De Leon 
to himself, next morning. He had stolen into 
chapel for the early prayers, which were an idio- 
syncrasy of Cliff House. He had subsided into 
a back seat, and was watching the worshipers, 
as they came sauntering in; men in easy morning 
coats, women in fresh, crisp cambric, white, or 
daintiest tints of lilac, green, and azure, with 
sundry garnishings of ribbon at throat and waist. 
A cheery, pleasant picture, altogether, whereof 
De Leon, all unwittingly formed a part, leaning 
back after his careless fashion, the firm, lofty out- 
lines of his face showing with cameo clearness 
against the dark panel background, and a wan- 
dering shaft of golden light smiting across the 
masses of his hair. 

«There ske is,’”’ and the organ notes began to 
rise, and to throb overhead, sweet, soft notes of 
a strain whose plaintiveness De Leon was all too 


unlearned musically to recognize as Mendelssohn. 
It was just then—just as Annie Volney came trip- 
ping down the aisle, luminous in the prettiest of 
embroidered morning robes, that Dr. Leon turned, 
and saw Miss Alcastor in her place as organist. 
Above her a window of stained glass poured its 
crimson glories down, touching her bent head, 
gliding to her garment’s hem, and leaving her as 
with a lingering caress. But her face was in 
shadow, and by daylight it was more whitely 
pallid than under the evening lamps; darker, 
too, and sadder. Oh, so much sadder, seemed 
the large, glooming eyes, and by the instinct that, 
in his deepest heart, never failed to assert itself 
at the presence of suffering, De Leon felt himself 
drawn toward this lonely creature, in her well- 
kept, but cheap black-dress, who showed, in her 
every posture, her consciousness of being, as Miss 
Volney had said, ‘‘ under ban.” 

Prayers were over. De Leon lingered unmoved 
by the smile of invitation telegraphed across to 
him from a certain pair of blue eyes, lingered 
uatil, as Miss Alcastor turned in her place, and 
proceeded to close the organ, one of the music- 
books fell from her hand, and dropped upon the 
floor. Then he sprang, picked it up, and giving 
it back to her, with some murmured common- 
place, he meta direct glance of the young girl's 
eyes. Never from that moment did he forget how 
the pathos of their mute appeal thrilled through 
him. ‘It wasn’t the kind of thing to talk about,” 
he said to a friend afterward. ‘That hunted 
look, as of @ creature at bay, as well as under 
ban; the look of eyes not wont to meet other 
eyes, and find them kind; a hungry look, as of a 
soul going out after something which it did not: 
get; a look part tenderness, but part defiance; 
for this was not a nature whose high spirit could 
humble under persecution, and return sweetness 
for taunts; such a look, withal, as De Leon had 
never before fronted in any woman’s eyes. Do 
you understand the impulse which caused him to 
throw down the music-book, to step to her side, 
and take the heavy organ-lid into his own hands? 
His words were the most ordinary ; but to the one 
who spoke them they had a deeper significance. 
‘Let me help you,” he said, and Miss Aleastor, 
never lifting her eyes, bowed her head, and sped 
away down the little chapel aisle, through light 
and over shadow, the gold and purple glories 
raining down their luminous ehowers upon her 
as she went: fled from him, and was gone. 

De Leon closed the organ, locked it, and 
pocketed the key. 

‘Angry with me, I suppose, for speaking to 
her,’’ he thought ; “ but angry or not, she will be 








obliged to come to me for her key.” 
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She came for it that evening, and asked asa 
queen might. 

From that hour the young organist, in her 
poor, black dress, became to De Leon the central 
personality of the place. It-was, in fact, a very 
unpleasant position, that of Miss Alcastor. You 
may think little of these minor persecutions. 
While a world is lying in wickedness ; while the 
whole creation is groaning; while kingdoms are 
being rent, battles fought, and lives sacrificed ; 
while all-the tragedies of this human life are 
being enacted ; it seems a very small thing to you, 
doubtless, that one young woman, here among 
the green hills, is being pursued to the death by 
the dragon of a social ostracism. All the same, 
it was grievous to be borne; and Edward De Leon, 
whose life had been one long trail of sunshine, 
from his soft cradle to the spring-bed of this pre- 
sent, was conscious of his whole chivalric soul 
rising up, as though he had been some knight of 
yore, and Miss Alcastor, an enchanted maiden, 
persecuted of demons, and sore tested. 

‘TI have made a discovery,’’ confided Miss Vol- 
ney to our friend one day. The time was the 
evening twilight; a gold and purple afterglow, 
flushing all above, and transfiguring all below. 
De Leon was strolling along the garden paths, 
and Miss Volney and another of her race and 
species had just revealed themselves to him from 
a Wisteria-arbor. ‘‘The discovery is this. What 
would you give to know the name of the man 
whom Miss Alcastor’s father defrauded ?”’ 

“What would I give? Really, I fear I must 
be deplorably wanting in curiosity.’’ De Leon’s 
tone was not encouraging. But that mattered 
little tothe speaker. On she went, bending near, 
until her red lips nearly touched his ear. 

“The name of that wretch’s victim, by the 
oddest of coincidences, was—— Would you be- 
lieve it? The name was——” 

“De Leon!” 

Another voice had taken up the word. An- 
ciher figure stepped out of the shadows of the 
shrubbery, and stood before them. 

‘Miss Alcastor!’’ gasped Annie Volney. 

“Yes,” in a tone scarcely above a whisper. 
The young girl was gazing down at the blonde 
little lady, with steady eyes; but her face was 
pale as an early star flashing white against the 
golden sky. 

‘«Yes,’’ she went on, ‘the name was De Leon. 
Nor is this au. 1 were a pity for such research 
to siop short of the end. The name was De 
Leon, and he was the uncle of Mr. De Leon 
here.”’ 


‘What, my uncle, Van De Leon?” said De 
Leon. 


“Then the térm victim belongs on the 








other side. Let me tell you, Miss Volney,” and 
he turned to her, ‘since you have thrust his name 
upon me, that this Van De Leon is the individual, 
of whose character and career, our family, from 
old Ponce de Leon, down to your humble servant, 
have least reason to felicitate ourselves. Shall 
we go in, Miss Alcastor?” and, turning from Miss 
Volney, he offered his arm, with the profoundest 
of obeisances to the music-teacher, and walked 
away with her. 

“Thanks! It was kind of you,’’ was her only 
remark. 

“She is cold. I believe that Annie Volney 
wasn’t far wrong about that,’ thought De 
Leon. 

The summer days waxed and waned; guests 
came, and guests went to and from Cliff House: 
yet, meanwhile, the slight, flexile figure, in its 
worn black dress, the white face growing daily 
whiter, the large, sad eyes, larger and sadder, 
all these were making themselves more and more 
an abiding picture before our hero’s eyes. “It 
was pity that began it,’ he confessed, subse- 
quently. “Why, don’t you know, if you finda 
kitten the victim of obloquy, you directly adopt 
it into your heart? It comes to be a cat of cats, 
Imagine me, then, rousing up in my ire to cham- 
pion Miss Alcastor !’’ 

De Leon still kept his seat in chapel near 
the organ. To be sure, he seldom received a 
word for his pains, but not unfrequenily his 
watching was rewarded by a look. Do you con- 
prehend how this timid glance of appeal, this 
flash of shy eyes, the next instant veiled, how it 
fed his hungry soul for whole days? ‘And yet, 
it is only that I want to be her friend,’’ he told 
himself, and himself believed the telling. How 
he was undeceived, I will explain. 

Then came a week, when our hero was laid up 
in his own room, with an ugly sprain. Seven 
days there were, long, bright days, the later 
summer glorifying the whole long and broad 
land; all the guests of Cliff House in festive mo- 
tion, and he bound down by this contumacious 
knee. Through the cool of still mornings, and 
on the sweet air of evening twilights were 
borne up to his ear the strains of the organ, 
strains of grief or gladness, wailing in saddest 
utterances, or mounting aloft in bursts of tri- 
umph ; and these he welcomed as messages for 
himself. Raising himself on his couch, or drag- 
ging himself to the door, De Leon listened to 
every note, moved not, nor spoke, until the last 
strain had died away on the silence, then sunk 
back again with the murmured words, “Bless 
her!’ Miss Volney assuredly was not the ante- 
cedent of the pronoun personal. 
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«The doctor’s people are going to Eagle Crag ; leg hugging Mazeppa’s side, and his hand never 


to-day. The doctor himself, and his wife, and 
the governess, and the children, and even the old 
grandmother ; just a ‘family party.” 

«BagleCrag? Where is that ?’’ asked De Leon. 
And his servant replied that it was a mountain 
five miles south of Cliff House. 

“Take a carringe to the mountain, and then go 
up on foot, or with ponies and donkeys.” 

De Leon looked at his knee, and his look was 
fur from complimentary to that constituent por- 
tion of himself. 

“fit had been two days later, I could have 
gone,” he muttered. 

Four hours later he had gone, and the fashion 
of his going was on this wise. He had resolved 
on being present at dinner, had dressed, and was 
slowly dragging himself down from the last land- 
ing, when he met Will, Dr. Tracy’s colored boy, 
rushing up to the family-rooms. 

“Miss Brackett ! Where's Miss Brackett?’ gasp- 
edhe. Miss Brackett was the oldest nurse in the 
house, and devoted to the grandmother. A percep- 
tion of the aged woman’s need flashed across De 
Leon’s thought as Will stammered out, 

“The doctor says she’s to come this minute. 
She's fell off ’n her horse, and kilt herself dead 
gwine up the Crag.” 

“Going up the crag? Grandmother! Well, 
you are crazy. Grandmother never could——”’ 

“Tain’t gran’mother, sir, that's dead. She’s 
all right. It’s Miss Alcastor.”’ 

“ Miss Alcastor!’? Twenty tongues made the 
noun an interjection ; and the man went on, the 
words tumbling over one another from his trem- 
bling lips. 

“Yes, she has jist done killed herself; the 
pony he stumbled an’ fell over the steepest jut o’ 
the bank, and the guide, he let the bridle break, 
and he tumbled on his back, an’ all four hoofs 
up’ard, and Miss Alc’stor, too, she was a layin’ 
under him.” 

The next half hour, in De Leon’s memory was 
always a confused dream, as, upon the doctor’s 
own horse, he went rushing across the country, 
tearing up the hills and down, trees, hedges, and 
fence-lines speeding away behind him, his lame 





loosening the bridle-rein, until, at a small cot- 
tage at the foot of the Crag, he flung himself to 
the ground. 

An open gate, a door flung wide, the odor of 
camphor, a couch wheeled to the middle of the 
narrow room, bending forms, and in their midst, 
more than all, and the center of all, a still, white 
face, lying among pillows scarcely more still, and 
white. . 

“ Dead.” . 

De Leon did not speak the word, save as silent 
tongues speak words, is extremity sore as this, 
to throbbing hearts. He only took a step for- 
ward, kneeled beside her theré, and touched with 
lightest touch, the finger-tips of the hand which 
fell over the bed-side. Was it that touch, they 
wondered then, all who stood by, that tenderest 
touch, which brought back consciousness, and 
flushed the pallid checks with a quick, fleeting 
color? An instant, and this tinge of color was 
gone; but in that instant the lifted lids had re- 
vealed the dark ¢yes, had shown to De Leon those 
soft, sad orbs in all their unspeakable sweetness. 
If she had passed ‘that instant out beyond his 
mortal clasp, De Leon would have kept that look 
through all his human life, and would have been 
thankful for it to the end. But Miss Alcastor 
did not die. From that day, as she will tell you, 
she began to live. She, to whom the world had 
been little else than a battle-field, for her weak 
but resolute strivings, she, from that hour, began 
to learn how good a thing it is to live the shel- 
tered life of a woman beloved. 

‘‘Mrs. Edward De Leon nee Alcastor.’’ I heard, 
not many days ago, a dove-like voice, which had 
to me aring of old times, confide to a listening 
ear. It was near @ country-seat, in the high- 
lands of the Hudson, and a low basket-pheton, 
drawn by gray ponies, had just bowled past. It 
held a lady and two children. 

«She is very beautiful, is she not? Those are 
her children. The boy is four, the girl two. Mrs. 
De Leon is charming,’’ and Miss Volney, who 
spoke, gazed after the vanishing carriage. 

And so goes this world of change, and with it 
Annie Volney and her changed social feeling. 
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Anp thou art withered, lovely flower, 
Just in the morning of thy bloom! 

Thy fragrance lasted but an hour— 
A blossom only for the tomb! 





Plucked by the ruthless hand of Death, 
From off a fostering parent stem, 

When thou exhaled thy fragrant breath, 
A gem dropt from earth’s diadem! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 430, Vou. XIV. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuen Webb entered his master’s room, after 
the young wife had fled from it, he found the pa- 
tient in a high state of excitement. The flash of 
his eye, and the vivid color in his cheeks, fairly 
frightened the good man, who dreaded, above all 
things, a second attack of the fever, which had 
already so nearly proved fatal. ! 

“Help me to the couch; wheel it to the win- 
dow. I want to look out; I want air!’’ said the 
young man, flinging himself half off the bed, and 
reeling toward the couch, on which he dropped, 
panting and so helpless, that he could only en- 
force his first order by a gesture. Webb folded 
the dressing-gown over his master, and wheeled 
the couch close to the window. 

“Open it! Open it!’’ gasped the young man, 
impatiently. 

Webb threw open a leaf of the French win- 
dow, and, struggling to his elbow, young Hurst 
leaned out, scanning the flower-garden with 
bright and eager eyes. But the arm on which he 
leaned trembled with weakness, and soon gave 
way. His head fell upon the cushions, and his 
eyes closed wearily. , ; 

‘‘T cannot see her,’”’ he murmured, under his 
breath. ‘‘I cannot see her. She could not have 
escaped if it had been real. Ah, me! Why should 
dreams mock me so ?”’ 

‘Let me close the window,” said Webb, anx- 
iously. ‘The air is too much for you.” 

“* Yes, close it,’’ answered Hurst, with a sigh: 
“but first look out, and tell me if you see any 
one moving among the flowers,”’ 

Webb stepped into the balcony, and examined 
the grounds beneath it. As he did this, a gust of 
wind swept through the opposite door, and carried 
with it a folded paper, which had fallen from the 
invalid’s hand, when he staggered up from the bed. 

‘No,’ said Webb, closing the window. ‘TI 
see no one but a young woman going round to the 

servant's entrance.”’ 

‘A young woman! Who is it?. Who is it?” 
. No one that I have seen before. Nay, now 
that I look again, it isthe young woman from the 
public over in the village.” 
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‘What is she doing here?” questioned Hurst, 
impatiently. 

‘“Come on some errand from her mistress to 
the housekeeper, most likely,”’ answered Webb, 
‘At first I almost thought it was old Jessup’s 
daughter; but for the lift, of her head, and the 


swing in her walk, one might take her for that,” 


“Old Jessup’s daughter! Don’t talk likes 
fool, Webb,’’ said the young man, rising to his 
elbow again, flushed and angry. ‘As if ther 
could be a comparison.” 

Webb very sensibly made no reply to this ; but 
thinking that his master might be vexed because 
Lady Rose had not brought her usual offering of 
flowers that morning, changed the subject with 
crafty adroitness. 

«Lady Rose has gone out to drive in the pony 
carriage. Sir Hugh would have it so,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Yes, I dare say,’’ muttered Hurst, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘She stays about the house too much. 
It is very tiresome.” 

The young man never closed his eyes after this, 
and, with both hands under his head, lay think- 
ing. 

“It was so real. I felt her kiss on my lips 


when I awoke. Her hand was in mine. She 


looked frightened. She left something. Webb! 
Webb!’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Walton !’’ 

“Look on the bed. I have lost something—s 
paper. Find it for me. Find it.” 

Webb went to the bed, flung back the delicate 
coverlet, and the down quilt of crimson silk : but 
found nothing either there or among the pillows. 

‘There is nothing here, sir !’’ 

‘Look again. There must be a paper. I felt 
it in my hand. There must be a paper.” 

‘Really, Mr. Walton, there is nothing of the 
kind.” 

‘Look on the floor—evyerywhere. I tell you it 
was too real. Somewhere you will find it.” 

Webb searched the bed again, and examined 
the carpet with a look of uneasiness on his face. 

“The fever has come baek,’”’ he thought. ‘He 





is getting wild, again. What can have done it? 
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ee 
He seemed so quiet when I went out—was sleep- { Walton, I do think such things thrive best in the 
ing like a baby.” shadows. See!’’ 


Troubled with these thoughts, the faithful fel- 
low went on, searching the room, without the 
Jest shadow of expectation that he would find 
anything. At last he rose from his knees, and 
repeated, 

“There is nothing here, sir.’’ 

Hurst uttered a deep sigh, and turned his 
head away, weak and despondent. 

«Dreams, dreams,”’ he thought. ‘She is al- 
ways coming, but never comes—never. Ah, this 
is too cruel. Can it be so clear, and yet a 
dream ?”’ 

Webb came up to the couch, hesitating and 
anxious. The flush was still on his master’s 
face. His eyelids were closed, but they were 
quivering, and the long, dark lashes were damp 
with scarcely-suppressed tears. 

“Something has happened. Who has dared 
todisturb you?’’ said Webb, touched and anxious. 

“Dreams, Webb, dreams—nothing else. Help 
me back to bed.”’ 

Webb obeyed this request with great tender- 
ness, and, in a few moments, Hurst lay upon the 
pillows he had left with such a burst of wild 
hope, completely prostrated. 

“Don’t let me sleep again,’ he murmured, 
wearily. ‘‘ Not in the day-time. Such rest is a 
cheat.”” 

“Ah, you will not care to sleep now,” said 
the servant, ‘‘ for here comes Lady Rose, with 
her carriage full of ferns and flowers, from the 
woods, She said, this morning, that the splen- 
dor of our roses only wearied you, and she 
would find something so fresh and sweet that no 
one could help admiring them. Ah, Mr. Walton, 
the young lady never tires of thinking what will 
please you best.” 

“T know—I. know,” answered Heath, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ She is good to every one.” 

Just then a sweet, cheerful voice was heard in 
the hall. Directly the door opened. softly, and 
lady Rose came in, carrying an armful of ferns 
and delicate wild flowers held close to her bosom. 

“See, what I have brought you,”’ she said, 
looking down upon her fragrant burden with 
child-like delight. ‘‘I saw how tired you were 
of those great standard roses, and the ragged 
snow of our Japan lilies. Arrange them as I 
would, they never made your eyes brighten once. 
But these are so lovely ; great, blue violets, such 
as only grow around the old. summer-house on 
the black lake. : And such ferns! You never saw 
anything so dewy and delicate. Sir Noel and I 
brought them; away in quantities; one goes to 
the lake so seldom, you know. Upon my word, 


’ 





Lady Rose had seated herself on the couch 
which the sick man had just left, and with her 
soft, blonde hair, relieved by the purple velvet of 
the cushions, dropped the flowers into her lap, 
and began to arrange them into bouquets, and 
crowd them into the vases which Sir Noel brought 
to her, with an attention that was both gallant 
and paternal. 

As she was filling the vases, Lady Rose selected 
the brightest blossoms and the most delicate tufts 
of fern from the mass, and laid them upon the 
purple of the cushion, with a little triumphant 
glance at Sir Noel, which brought to his lips one 
of those rare smiles that came seldom to them in 
these days. 

When all was done, the girl gathered these 
choice bits into a cluster, tied them with a twist 
of grass, from which, as tassel, with minutes: 
flowers, swung loosely ; and, gathering up the re- 
fuse stalks and flowers in her overskirt, stole soft!-7 
to the bed, and laid her pretty offering on Hurst's 
pillow. 

The young man turned his head, as if the per- 
fume oppressed him, and a slight frown con- 
torted his forehead. Lady Rose observed this, 
and a flood of scarlet swept up to her face. Sir 
Noel observed it, too, and frowned more darkly 
than his son. 

Without a word, though her blue eyes filled 
with shadows, and her white throat was con- 
vulsed with suppressed sobs, Lady Rose left the 
room. Once in her own apartment, she tore 
back the lace curtains from the open window, 
dashed all the remnants of her flowers through, 
and flinging herself, face downward, on a silken 
couch, shook all its azure cushions with a pas- 
sionate storm of weeping. 

** He does not love me! He never will! All 
my poor little efforts to please him are thrown 
away.’ Ah, why must I love him so? Spite of it 
all, why must I love him so ?”’ 

Poor girl! Fair, young creature! The first 
agony of her woman’s life was upon her, an 
agony of love, that she would not have torn from 
her soul for the universe, though every throb of 
it was a pain. 

‘‘Why is it? Am Iso disagreeable? AmI plain, 
awkward, incapable of pleasing, that he turns 
even from the poor flowers I bring ?”’ 

Wondering where her want of attractions lay, 
humble in self-estimation, yet feverishly wounded 
in her pride, the girl started up, pushed back 
the rich blonde hair from a face fresh as a blush 
rose with dew upon it, for it was wet with tears, 





and looked into the opposite mirror, where she 
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made as lovely a picture as Sir Joshua ever 
painted. The tumultuous, loving, passionate pic- 
ture of a young woman, angry with: herself for 
being so beautiful and so fond, without the power 
to win the one heart which was all the world to her. 

‘I suppose he thinks me a child,’’ she said}; 
and her lips began to tremble, as if she were in- 
deed one, incapable of feeling only as children 
feel. ‘‘Oh, if I were—if I only could go back to 
that! How happy we were then. How gladly 
he met me, when he came home from college. I 
was his darling Rose of roses then—his little 
wife. But now; but now—— Is that girl pret- 
tier than I am? Does he love her? I don’t 
believe it. I will not believe it. 
him, How could any woman ever help it? Poor 
girl! poor girl, I pity her! But then, who knows, 
she may be pitying me all the time! She almost 
seemed to claim him that awful night. Oh, I 
wish that look of her eyes would go out of my 
mind. But it seems burned in.”’ 

Lady Rose had ceased to weep, though her 
superb blue eyes were still misty, and full of 
trouble, as these thoughts swayed through her 
brain. Something in the mutinous beauty of that 
face in the glass half fascinated her. She 
smoothed back the cloud of fluffy hair from her 
temples, and unconsciously half smiled on her- 
self. Surely, the dark, gipsy-like face of the 
gardener’s daughter could not compare with that. 
Then Walton Hurst was so proud; the only son 
of a family rooted in the soil before the Plantage- 
nets took their title, was not likely to mate with 
the daughter of a servant. Looking at herself 
there in the mirror, and knowing that the blue 
blood in her veins was pure as his, she began to 
marvel at herself for the thought. 

Just then Hipple, the maid, came into the 
dining-room, and found her young lady sitting 
among her azure cushions, on which she sunk 
with a deep sigh, and a blush of shame, at being 
so caught in the midst of her wild thoughts. 

“Dear, dear, I wonder how your ladyship got 
in without my knowing it,’’ she said, picking up 
the jaunty little hat which the girl had flung on 
the carpet. ‘‘ We thought Sir Noel had taken 
you for a long drive, and I was just having a 
trifle of lunch with the housekeeper.” 

‘*No matter, you need have been in no haste 
to come,’’ said the young lady, turning her face 
from the light. 

“ But this poor hat. See, how the lace and 
flowers are crushed together. Such a beauty as 
it wes, and worn for the first time. Ah, it is a 

thing that I, who waited on your mother, 
should be here to put things in place. But I do 
think this is past mending.”’ 


She may love 





“Throw it aside, then,’’ answered Rose, with 
out looking at the pretty fabric of chip, lace, ang 
flowers, over which Hipple was mourning. 
‘‘ What is a hat, more or less, to any one?” 

** Nothing to your ladyship, I know,” answep 
ed the maid; “ but this was out of the common, 
I haven’t seen the young master admire agy. 
thing so much this many a day.” 

‘‘What! What were you saying, Hipple?” 

‘Nothing, my lady; only what a pity it wa 
that you would fling things about in this fashion,” 

« But something you said about—about—” 

“No, nothing particular, only when your lady. 
ship just looked in at the door, and said ‘good 
morning’ to the young master, he said how light 
and pleasant you looked; and I said it was mainly 
owing to the hat which had just come down, and 
was, to my taste, a beauty; and he said, ‘yes, it 
might be, for something made you look uncon- 
monly lovely.’ ”’ 

Lady Rose started up. She was no’ longer 
ashamed of her flushed face, but reached out her 
hand for the hat, which had, indeed, been rather 
severely crushed by its fall on the floor. 

‘«TIt is a shame!’’ she said, eyeing the hat loy- 
ingly. ‘ But I did not think it so very pretty, 
No, no, Hipple, I will do it myself. Such a use- 
less creature as I am. There, now, the flowers 
are as good as ever; it only wanted a touch ot 
two of the fingers to bring them all right; and 
rather like to do it.” 

She really did seem to like handling those 
sprays, among which her white fingers quivered, 
like butterflies in search of honey-dew, until 
they subsided into a loving caress of the ribbons, 
which she smoothed, rolled over her hand, and 
fluttered out with infinite satisfaction. 

“There, you fractious old Hipple, are you 
satisfied now ?’’ she questioned, holding up the 
renovated hat on one hand; then, putting it on 
her head, she looked in the glass with new-born 
admiration of its gracefulness. ‘‘ You see that 
it is none the worse for .a little knocking about.” 

‘‘It is just a beauty. No wonder Mr. Walton’s 
eyes brightened up when he saw it.” 

Rose took the dainty fabric from her head, and 
put it carefully away with her own hands; a 
which Hipple smiled grimly to her own shadow in 
the glass, and bethought herself of a new subject; 
for the faithful old servant occasionally. brought 
@ little harmless gossip up from the servan’s hall 
to her lady’s room, being especially privileged. 

‘* Would you think it, my lady, some one has 
been telling all over the village that I am about 
to be pensioned off, as being too old for the ser- 
vice of a young lady, just in the fall of society; 
and who should be coming after my place but that 
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—" +, 
oung woman who tends bar at the public, over 


jv the village—Martha Hart.” 

«§ome young girl coming for your place, Hip- 
ple? How absurd !” 

«That was what the housekeeper said, my 
lady and she gave the young person a round 
golding for thinking that such an odious thing 
could be possible. Then the girl said that the 
story was all abroad that I was to go, and she 
thought no harm in asking for the place, being 
so disgusted with serving workmen with their 
gin and beer, that she would better herself, or 
fit, that she would. 

«J said nothing to this, not wishing to demean 
myself. But Mrs. Mason broke out upon her, 
saying as she wondered at her for thinking that 
any one fresh from the bar of a public could fill 
the place of a lady’s gentlewoman, born and bred 
tothe place; at which the girl gave her head a 
toss fit for a queen, and said that some day she 
might have a higher place than that, and no 
thanks to anybody but herself.” 

“This must have been a forward girl, Hipple. 
I wonder you had patience with her.” 

“Oh, as to that, it takes something, and always 
did, io make me demean. myself below myself,”’ 
said Hipple, folding her arms firmly over ‘her 
bosom ; ‘* besides, she came down wonderfully in 
the end, and pleaded for a housemaid’s place, as 
if that was the thing she had set her heart on 
from the first; and it was more than Mason could 
doto make her understand that no such person 
was wanted at the Rest. Nothing would do, in 
the end, but that she must have the first opening, 
ifany ofthe maids should not suit, or might leave.” 

Lady Rose had given but imperfect attention to 
this gossip about Martha Hart,' of whom she 
knew nothing. Her mind was too thoroughly 
occupied with other thoughts for any great in- 
terest in matters so entirely foreign to them; but 
she seemed to listen on. That was enough for the 
maid, who continued. 

“The girl went off at last, almost in'a huff, be- 
cause she wasn’t taken on at once. She was 
going over to Jessup’s, she said, to have a chat 
with his daughter Ruth, who, it seems to mé, 
might choose better companyy though she is a 
modest thing enough, an@@might look ‘to be a 
lady’s maid in time, without stepping very much 
out of her sphere, being, as it were, bred in the 
shadow of the Rest, and gifted with more learn- 
ing than was needful to the place.’ : 

Here Lady Rose was aroused to more vivid in- 
terest. She looked up eagerly, and drank in 
every word that Hipple said with eagerness. 

“You are speaking of Jessup’s pretty daugh- 
ter,” she said. 














“Yes, of that slender girl, that calls Mason 
godmother, which the housekeeper is. Not ugly, 
by any means, though she is so dark, With eyes 
like sloes, and cheeks like ripe peaches.’’ 

‘‘Hipple!"’ said Lady Rose, quite suddenly. 
““You take liberties. You are too free with 
opinions.” 

‘‘Me! me!”’ exclaimed Hipple, lost in aston- 
ishment. 

“There! There! I didn’t mean that. Only 
this girl, Some people may take more interest 
in her thanI do.” | 

‘*Of course, they do, How should your lady- 
ship know about her? It isn’t to be expected, 
though she is talked about as a beauty in the 
housekéeper’s room, and some have had the im- 
pudence to say that the young master. But I 
ought to know better than say it.” 

‘‘The young master!” questioned Lady Rose, 
nervously. 

** Of course, servants have no business to know 
anything of their betters,” said Hipple. ‘And 
I took the groom up sharply, when he dared to 
say that it was this girl’s pretty face that took 
Mr. Walton so often to the cottage. Not the great 
show of roses.” 

“You did right, Hipple—very right !’’ said the 
lady, in breathless haste. ‘‘Mr. Hurst would 
require no excuses if he wished to visit any place 
on his father’s estate; besides, the young man 
must be mistaken about—about——”’ 

‘Ofcourse, he was, asI told him. ‘The young 
master,’ says I, ‘ would never think of descending 
so low as to admire any one, with eyes like a 
deer, and a nut-brown face; though her hair is 
wonderful, and she walks likeagrayhound. His 
ideas of beauty are quite different,’ says I, ‘as I 
happen to know.’ ”’ 

‘‘Hipple! Hipple! I think there is some one 
at the door,” said Lady Rose, with a little, impa- 
tient gesture, for the blood was burning in her 
face, and a sense of humiliation in thus gathering 
the intelligence for which she thirsted, from her 
own servant, was creeping over her. 

Hipple went to the door, and turned to deliver 
the message, which a servant had brought. 

“The young master was wholly awake now. 
Would Lady Rose come and read to him awhile ?”’ 

Would Lady Rose come and read to the man 
she loved? Would she accept the highest corner 
in Paradise, if offered to her? Ah, how her face 
brightened! How soft and glad was the smile 
that dimpled about the mouth, so sorrowful only 
a little time before. With what a quick, timid 
glance she looked into the mirror, and made a 
graceful effort to improve the amber cloud of hair 
that was most lovely when in beautiful disorder. 
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‘‘He has sent for me,’’ was her happy thought. 
‘‘He did not mean to reject my violets, It was 
only because he was not quite awake. He has 
sent for me! He has sent for me!” 

Poor girl! She did not know that Sir Noel 
had been pointing out the unkindness of his ac- 
tion to the invalid, and that this message was one 
of almost forced atonement. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Breatutess and wildly happy, Ruth Jessup 
almost flew along the shaded path which led from 
the Rest to her own humble dwelling. Now and 
then she would look up to a bird singing in the 
branches above her, and answer his music with a 
sweet, unconscious laugh. Again, her mouth 
would dimple at the sight of a tuft of blue violets, 
the flower she loved most of any. The very air 
she breathed was a delight to her, and the sun- 
shine warmed her heart, as it delights the cup of 
a flower. 

Up she came into her father’s sick-room like a 
burst of morning light. 

«‘T hayeseen him, father. Igave the letter into 
his own hands. He is not looking so very bad.” 

Jessup started to his elbow, eager and glad as 
the girl herself. 

‘“‘Then he got it. Thou’rt sure he got it?” 

“*Oh, yes! Very, very sure!” 

‘‘But how? How did’st manage it, since he is 
not well enough to leave his room ?”’ 

««T went there!” 

“Thou?” 

‘Yes, father; there was no other way, if I 
wished to put the paper into his own hand, as 
you bade me. So I went to his room.”’ 

‘« But, Sir Noel! Mrs. Mason! I marvel they 
let any one into his room so easily.” 

“Oh, they did not. I had never dared to ask 
either of them,” said Ruth, with a sweet, tri- 
umphant laugh, that sounded strangely in the 
lone sadness of the house. ‘I evaded them, and 
all the rest.” 

« But how?” 

Ruth hesitated. The secret of the balcony 
stairs was too precious—she would keep it even 
from her father, as the angels guarded Jacob’s 
ladder, 

“Oh, I slipped in while Mr. Webb was away.’’ 

‘Well! well! And he was not looking so very 
ill. He read my letter, and that brightened him 
up a bit, I’ll be bound.” 

‘‘Not while I was there. I only had a minute. 
They were on the stairs, and there was no chance 
for a word,” 

‘“ Buthe is getting better ; thou’rt sure of that,” 








POLLAN, 

“Oh, yes. I feel quite sure, father,” 

‘Well, I’m thankful for that. Mayhap hey 
be able to come and see a poor fellow before long 
Then we shall know more about it.” 

‘¢ About what, father ?” 

“Oh, nothing much! Only I'd give all th 
money I have been so long hoarding for the 
child, to be sure——’”’ 

“That he is not to blame about anything)’ 
broke in Ruth, throwing her arms around the oii 
man, and kissing him wildly, as if she did ny 
quite know what she was about. ‘Qh, father! 
father! How could you ever think ill of him? 

“Child, child! What has come over thee! 
Who said that I did think ill of the lad? Hin 
as I have always loved next to thyself, Come, 
come, now! What have I said to make thee 
shaky and so fond ?”’ 

Ruth gave him another kiss for answer, and, 
seating herself on the bed, looked down upon hin 
with a glow in her great velvety eyes that brought 
a smile to his mouth. 

“Anyway, the walk has brightened thee up 
wonderfully, child. Why, thou hast a color once 
again, and the dimples are coming back like bees 
around arose. Yes! yes! Kiss me again, lags! 
It does me good—it does me good !”’ 

Ruth began to smooth the iron-gray hair on 
that rugged head, while the old man looked fondly 
upon her glowing face. 

‘Never mind. We shall be happy enough yet, 
little one,” he said, smoothing her shapely hand 
with his broad palm. ‘Everything is sure to 
come out right, now that we understand one an- 
other.” 

Ruth drooped her head as the old man said 
this, and the rich bloom faded a little from her 
cheeks , 

“Yes, oh, yes, father!’ she faltered, drawing 
her hand away from his. 

A look of the old trouble came into the deep, 
gray eyes, looking so fondly upon the girl; but 
before another word could be spoken, Ruth had 
left the bed, and lifting a vase full of withered 
flowers from, the mantlepiece, fiung them through 
the open window. 

“See what a careless girl I have been, never 
to think how you love the roses, and they in full 
blossom, all this time. I never forgot you so long 
before. . Now did I, father ?’’ 

‘“‘I never thought of them,”’ answered the old 
man, shaking his head on the pillow. ‘‘ My head 
was too full of other things.” 

‘¢ But we must think of them now, or the house 
won’t seem like home when you are strong enough 
to sit up,’ answered Ruth, with a reckless sort 
of cheerfulness. ‘‘ Everything must be bright and 
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Pr acannon 
blooming now. I will go now, and come back 
with the roses. They will seem like old friends ; 
won't they, father dear ?”’ 

Ruth had reached the door with the vase in her 
hand, when a knock,sounded up from the porch, 

The color left her face at the sound, and she 
nearly dropped the vase, so violent was the start 
she gave. 

«] wonder who it is?’’ she said, casting a look 
of alarm back at her father, but speaking under 
her breath. ‘‘ Has he come to frighten away all 
ny happiness 2” 

She went down stairs reluctantly, and, with 
dread at her heart, opened the entrance door. 
Agirl stood in the porch, carrying a basket on 
her arm, who entered the passage without cere- 
mony, and walked into the little parlor, where 
she sat down. 

“The mistress sent me to inquire after your 
father, Ruth Jessup,” she said, taking a bold sur- 
vey of the room, which was furnished better than 
most of its class. ‘‘ Besides that, I bring a jar of 
her best apricot jelly, with a bottle of port from 
the inn cellar, and her best compliments, which 
things she don’t send promiscous to common peo- 
ple, anyway, by me, because I didn’t hire out for 
errands, and only take them once in awhile, when 
it suits me, as it does now.” 

“You are very kind,’’ said Ruth, with gentle 
reserve. ‘‘ Pray thank Mrs. Curtis for us,”’ 

“Of course, I'll thank her, but not till I’ve 
rested a bit in this prettyroom. Why, it’s likea 
pictur, with a carpet and chairs fit for a gentle- 
man’s house; enough to make any girl lift her 
head above the common, as Mr. Storms says, 
when he goes about praising you.” 

“Mr. Storms!’ faltered Ruth, shrinking from 
the name. 

“Yes, Mr. Storms. It’s only here and there 
one who thinks of calling him Dick; and they 
are uncommonly careful not to let him hear them ; 
for he has a dangerous hand, short and thin as 
he looks, has Storms. But I needn’t tell you 
anything about him.”’ 

“No. It’s not -necessary,’’ replied Ruth, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

“Of course not. He comes here often enough 
to speak for himself, I dare say,’’ persisted the 
girl, in whose great, dark eyes a sinister light 
was gleaming. 

‘Not often.” 

Martha Hart’s eyes sparkled. 

“Scarcely at all,’’ continued Ruth, ‘since my 
father was hurt.’ 

“Ts that what makes some people I could men- 
tion look so thin, and speak as if other people 
Were quite beneath them?” questioned Martha, 








taking off her sun-bonnet, and revealing a mass 
of rich hair, which she pushed back from her 
temples. ‘That's what the neighbors outside 
are saying.”’ 

Ruth looked at. the girl with a strangely bright, 
almost amused, expression; but she made no an- 
swer to the girl’s rudeness. 

‘I think——_ I fear that my father will want 
me,”’ was her sole reply. 

‘«That’s more than some other people do,”’ was 
the insolent retort ; ‘‘ but here is your wine and the 
jelly. All the rest is nothing to me,” 

‘Mrs. Curtis is' very kind. If you will wait 
a little, I will cut her some flowers,’ answered 
Ruth. 

Martha’s great eyes flashed as she gave up 
her parcel, 

“Oh, yes, I can wait, since you are polite 
enough to,give me leave, after as good as telling 
me that my room was better than my company, 
which you did just now.” 

«IT did not intend to do that. 
self, while I go into the garden.”’ 

Martha folded her arms, learied back in her 
chair, and said that she could wait: the mis- 
tress did not expect her to come back yet awhile. 

Then Ruth went into the garden, which was 
lying in shadow just then; so she required no 
covering for her head, but rather enjoyed the 
bland south wind, which drifted softly through 
her loose hair, as she stooped to pluck the roses. 

Meantime, Martha Hart lifted herself from the 
lounging attitude into which she had sunk, and, 
in an instant, became sharply alert. Upon a 
little chintz couch, that occupied one side of the 
room, she found the scarlet sacque, and a dainty 
little hat, which Ruth had flung there before 
going up to her father, after her return from the 
Rest. Quick as thought, Martha slipped on the 
sacque, and placed the hat with its side cluster of 
red roses on her head. After giving a sharp 
glance through the window, to make sure that 
Ruth was still occupied in the garden, she went 
up to a little mirror, and took a hasty survey of 
herself. 

‘‘ The jacket is as like as two peas,” she thought, 
‘cand the hat is easy got. There'll be no trouble 
in twisting up one side like this, As to the roses, 
he must get them before the fair is over. IfI could 
only wear them in broad daylight, before all their 
faces, it. would be jolly fun; but he won't give 
up to,that. Farther on, I'll show him, and them, 
too, what a dash Dick Storms has ina wife. How 
she will stare to find herself left behind! Oh, 
jimminy, here she comes!’’ 

Quick as lightning, the girl flung off the sacque; 
tossed the hat down upon it, and ran to the seat 
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she had left. When Ruth came in, she was sit- 
ting there, casting vague looks around her, as if 
she had been quietly resting all the time. 

‘“‘Take these and this,” said Ruth, giving her 
unwelcome visitor a great bouquet of ‘flowers, 
and a little basket brimming over with strawber- 
ries, ‘‘and take our thanks to your mistress.” 

« But, about the old man up-stairs. How is 
he getting on? She will be sure to ask.” 

«« Better.”’ 

«‘ He is mending, then?” 

«Yes, slowly.” 

Martha arose, but seemed reluctant to go. 

“You look pale a bit.” 

‘No, no; I may have done, but not now,” 
answered Ruth, blushing as she thought why 
her strength and color had come back so sud- 
denly. ‘I am not as anxious as I was.”’ 

‘* But the nursing, and the work, too, must 
come hard on a body,”’ persisted the girl. 

‘‘Not now; I scarcely feel it, now.” 

“ But if you should, remember, I’m both 
ready and willing to give a helping hand.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘* And the mistress will be conformable to 
spare me now and then, when she knows that it 
is for this place I'm wanted. So there would be 
no fear of asking.” 

«« Your mistress is very good.” 

‘Good as gold; especially where you are the 
person that wants help. ‘ Martha,’ says she, and 
calling me into the bar, ‘ take these things over 
to Jessup’s, and mind you ask particular about 
the old'man. He should a been about by this 
time; perbaps it’s nursing he wants most, so, if 
you can be of use, don’t mind coming back in a 
hurry, but give the lass a helping hand. Poor 
thing, she’s been brought up o’er dainty, and 
this sickness in the house is sure to pull her 
down.’ That's what the mistress said, and I’m 
ready to abide by it, that’s what I am.”’ 

Ruth was touched by this persistent kindness, 
that was so earnest, and seemed so real, and her 
rejection of it was full of gratitude. 

«« All the worst trouble is over now,” she said, 
and a gleam of moisture came into her eyes. “ Say 
this to your mistress. As for yourself, a thou- 
sand thanks; but I need no help now, though I 
shall never forget how kindly you offered it.” 

‘¢ Oh, as for the kindness, that’s nothing,’’ an- 
swered'the girl, with a toss of the head, on which 
she-was tying her bonnet, for she was far'too bold 
for adroit hypocrisy. ‘One always stands ready 
to help in a case of sickness; but never mind, 
you will be sure to want me yet; when you come 
to that, you'll ‘find me ‘up to my offer, and you 
will come to it.’’ 





“‘T hope not. Indeed, I am sure of it. Father 
is doing so well.” 

“Would you mind my going up to see for my. 
self,’’ said Martha, sharply, as if the wish was 
flung off her mind with aneffort. “The mis. 
tress will not be content with less, I warrant.” 

‘If you wish. Only he must not be disturbed,” 
answered Ruth, after a moment’s hesitation, 

“Oh, I'll flit up the stairs, like a bird, and 
hold my breath when I get there,’’ said Martha, 
eagerly. 

She did follow Ruth with a light tread, and 
moved softly across the sick man’s chamber when 
she reached it. Jessup turned on his pillow as 
she approached, and held out his hand, with g 
smile. The sight of a familiar face was pleasant 
to him. 

‘“‘ The mistress sent me to ask after you,” said 
Martha, quite subdued by the stillness and the 
pallor of the sick man’s face, “and I just stepped 
up to see for myself. She’s so anxious to make 
sure that you are mending.” 

“Tell her I am better. A’most well,” said 
Jessup, grateful for this attention in his old 
neighbor. 

“That’s something worth while,’”’ answered 
the girl, speaking with an effort. ‘The mis- 
tress "ll be main glad to hear it, and so will be 
many @ one who comes to the house. As for me, 
if I can do anything to help the young lady, she 
has only to say so, and I'll come, night or day, 
for she doesn’t look over strong.”’ 

Unconsciously to herself, the girl had been so 
impressed with the gentle hearing of Ruth Jes 
sup, that she spoke of her as superior to her 
class, even against her own will. Jessup noticed 
this, and turned a fond look on Ruth. 

‘*She’s not o’er strong,” he said, “but I 
think Ruthy wouldn’t like any one nas herself to 
tend on her old father.’’ 

“No, no, indeed, I wouldn’t,” said Ruth, 
eagerly. 

«But I might help about the work, below,” 
urged Martha, with singular persistency. 

Jessup looked at his daughter questioningly. 

“‘There is so little to do,’’ she said, “but I 
am obliged to Martha, all the same.” 

«Yes, yes. We are both obliged. Don’t for- 
get to say as much to the mistress,” said Jes 
sup. 

Martha seized his hand, and shook it with s 

vigor that made him ‘cry out with a spasm of 
pain. Then her face flushed, and a strange, ut 
holy light shot into the workings of her eyes. 

‘Not so well as you think, or a grip of the 
hand like that wouldn’t have made you wince 80. 
You may have need of me, yet,” she said, turn 
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Be cnannnen 
ing upon Ruth, “and to my thinking, it’s more 
than likely.”’ 

“I hope not,’ answered Ruth; ‘and I am 
sure that all who love my father hope so, too,” 

“Qf which I one,” was the quick reply. 
«You may make sure of that. Noone wants to 
see Jessup about more; than I do. Though he 
does come 60 seldom to the public, it will be a 
holiday when he orders the next can of beer at 
the tap. So, hoping for the best, good-day to 
both of ye.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


MarrHa Harr took her way straight for the 
wilderness. She passed along the margin of the 
black lake, made at once for the summer-house, 
and looked in, then turned away with an excla- 
mation of sharp disappointment. 

“IT thought he would a been here, so sharp as 
he was for news,’”’ she muttered, tearing off a 
handful of rushes, and biting them with her 
teeth, until they rasped her lips. ‘‘There’s no 
depending on him; but wait till we’re wed. 
Then he’ll have to walk a different road. Ha!” 

The report of a gun on a rise of ground be- 
yond the lake, brought this exclamation from her, 
and she hastened on, muttering to herself, 

“Tt’s his gun. I know the sound of it, and I 
thought he had forgotten.” 

Directly she came in sight of a figure walking 
through the thick undergrowth. 

“Dick! Dick Storms!” 

The man came toward her, moving cautiously, 
and holding up one hand. 

“Hush! Can’t you speak without screaming ?”’ 
he said, hissing the words through his teeth. 
“It’s broad daylight, remember, and by that, 
there’s no passing you off for t’other one, if a 
gamekeeper should cross us.’’ 

“Why not? I’ve just seen Ruth Jessup and 
myself in the glass at the same time, and we’re 
like as two peas. Only for her finikin airs, I 
defy any one to say which was which. I do.’ 

“But she would never have called out so 
lustily.”” 

“Oh, that was because I was o’erjoyed to see 
you, after finding the little lake-house empty !”’ 
answered the girl, laying her hand on his shoul- 
der. 

Storms shook the hand off. 

“ Don’t do that, if you want to pass for a 
lady,”’ he said, rudely. 

“Alady, now! As if I was notas good as Ruth 
Jessup, any day, and more of a lady, too,” re- 
torted the girl, with passionate tears in her eyes. 

“Ruth Jessup isn’t the girl to lay her, hands 








on @ man’s shoulder without his asking,’ said 
Storms, setting down his gun, and dusting his 
coat, as if her touch had soiled it. ‘“‘Who knows 
that-some one may not be looking on.”’ 

«« And if it chanced, what harm, so long as we 
are to he man and wife so soon ?”’ pleaded thegirl, 
now fairly crying. 

‘What harm! Do’st think I want every game- 
keeper on the place to be geheeing about the lass 
I mean to make a lady of, if she’s only careful 
of herself.’’ 

“Tf!” repeated the girl, dashing away her 
tears. ‘‘ What iffs are there between you and 
me? Before we go another step, I want to hear 
about that.” 

Storms laughed, and said carelessly. 

‘‘Never mind. What news do you bring me?”’ 

** None—not a word, while there are iffs in the 
way, let me tell you that; though I have found 
something that you would give a hundred guineas 
down to get hold of, and the young master a thou- 
sand to keep back.” 

‘You have! What is it?” 

‘“‘ Nothing that has an if in it.” 

‘There, there! Don’t be silly, I mean no 
iffs. Have I not said, as plain as a man can speak, 
what shall be between us.”’ 

‘‘Well, when we are settled in the farm up 
yonder, I will give you something that Sir Noel 
would sell his whole estate to get from me.” 

‘“‘ As if I believed that.” 

“‘But you may believe it. The more time I 
have for thinking, the more worth it seems.’’ 

“But what is it?” 

‘Only a penny’s worth of paper.” 

‘“¢ Bah !” 

‘“‘ With writing on it that proves who shot old 
Jessup !’’ 

Storms turned strangely white. 

‘“« Proves what ?”’ 

‘That Walton Hurst shot old Jessup.” 

‘©A paper! Who wrote it ?” 

‘* Jessup himself.” 

‘*You have such a letter signed by Jessup !’’ 

“«T just have that?” 

‘*Give it to me, lass! Give it to me!’’ 

“Not yet. I’m thinking it just as well to keep 
the bit of paper in my own hands,’’ was the 
sharp answer. ‘‘Ifs might come up again, you 
know |” 

A look of shrewd cunning stole over the sharp 
features Martha was searching with suspicion. 
Storms turned from her with a contemptuous ges- 
ture. 

‘There, there! I’m not to be taken in with 
such chaff. Try something better. If you had 
such @ paper it wouldn’t be kept back from a‘ 
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THE DAY HE WENT TO SEA. 





true sweetheart one minute. You’ve got a man 
of sense to deal with.” 

“«T haven’t got it, have 1? Look here!’ cried 
Martha, drawing back, and unfolding a paper she 
took from her bosom. ‘‘The letters are large 
enough. You can read from here. Is_that Jes- 
sup’s name or not ?’’ 

Storms did read enough to see how important 
the paper might become. He glanced from it to 
the firmly set and triumphant features of the girl. 

“You brought it for me. You will give it to 
me!” 





eee 


‘‘No!”’ answered the girl, folding the paper, 
‘¢ Not till we come from the church.” 

With the leap of a tiger Storms sprang upon the 
girl, and snatched at the paper; but she, wary 
and agile as himself, sprang agjde, and fled like g 
deer down the declivity, sending a ringing laugh, 
full of mockery, back to the baffled man. 

In an instant, he was flying after her, his teeth 
set hard, his eyes gleaming, and every leap bring. 
ing him nearer to her, and her nearer to the 
lake. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE DAY HE WENT TO SEA. 





BY: P. N. CHAUNCEY. 





He leant above the garden wall, 
The day he went to sea, 

Where Rose, the fairest flower of all, 
Was walking, fancy free ; 

As for one passing glance he stayed, 
Unto himself said he, 

“T’ll chance to win that dainty maid 
When I come back from sea!” 


They stood and gazed a moment’s space 
Intu each other’s eyes, ‘ 

The blush upon her gentle face 
Just blended with surprise. 

Each soul that moment met its mate, 
Through all the time to be! 

He will return and ask his fate, 
When he comes back from sea! 


Ah! feed with dew the clustering rose, 
And train the clinging vine; 

Again he’ll come, full well she knows, 
By some mysterious sign. 

She never saw his face before, 
Yet well she knows *twas he, 

Who will not fail to tell her more, 
When he comes back from sea’! 





Soft midnight fell upon the wood, 
Ten days were past and gone, 
The maid by open lattice stood, 
And smiled and sighed alone; 
When sudden chillness o’er her stole, 
Amidst her reverie, 
She seemed to hear the awful roll 
Of waves far out at sea. 


Her maiden bower is filled with sound, 
Of winds that wildly swirl, 
With shock of waters in rebound, 
And crests which foam and curl— 
A groaning deck—a rush of men— 
A laden boat to lee— 
One clear young voice upraised—and then 
Nought but tumultuous sea! 


Oh, let the clustering roses die, 
And strip the trailing vine; 

How swift the evil tidings fly 
On that mysterious sign ! 

Let leaves be shed and tears be wept 
For what was ne’er to be! 

For him who in the waters slept, 
Who ne’er came back from sea! 





A SONG OF 
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BY J. HUIE. - 





A winp from out the golden west 
Brought murmurs of the flowing seu; 
The primroses awoke from rest, 
The daisies shone upon the lea; 
The lark sprang up his love to sing— 
With sunlit eye and emerald wing, 
Borne on the breeze, came smiling Spring. 


In living light the land was gay ; 
And over hill and dale was heard, 
Through glens and wild woods far away, 
The voice of many a happy bird— 
In rich array, with sparkling gem, 
And flashing star, and crimson flame 
Of bloom, the blushing Summer came. 





Red Autumn, with her golden crown, 
And fruits that in her lap she bore— 
Begirt with yeliow leaves and brown, 
To strew about her ample store— 
Fresh from her fields, with comly face, 
With ruddy smile and matron grace, 
Sat at the board, her wonted place. 


A wind from out the northern skies, 
A cloud from off the polar sea, 

Swept o’er the land wiih wailing cries, 
And nipped the daisies on the lea— 
All night. the blast blew loud and shrill, 
At morn, in snowy garments chill, 

White Winter sat upon the hill. 
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EVERY- 


DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





First, this month, we give a traveling-dress, in 
gray de bége—a soft, mottled, woollen fabric, par- 
ticularly adapted to traveling purposes, as it 





neither rumples or catches the dust. Our design 
has the short rasterre skirt, which escapes the 
ground, and is made very scant, only three yards 
in width. The bottom of the skirt is ornamented 
by first a graduated flounce, cut on the bias, which 
is eleven inches deep in the back, sloping away 
to six inches in front. Above this, arranged cn 
tablier, or apron, are six small ruffles, also cut on 
the bias, five inches deep. The Polonaise here is 
cut long and plain, buttoning over to the left side, 
and simply trimmed with a bias band of black 
silk, two inches wide, set above the hem. The 
looping of the front of the Polonaise is done by 
putting several button-holes over one button, in 
Vou, LXVI.—5 





three places, perfectly simple, and the effect is, 
we think, charming. This would be particularly 
well suited to a white pique, worn over a black 
or colored-silk skirt ; and where the band of black 
silk is put upon this Polonaise, trim the pique 
with a band of Hamburg insertion. Fifteen to 
sixteen yards of de bége will be required, and the 
cost of a good one is from forty to fifty cents per 
yard. 

Next is a dotted-muslin costume, suitable for 
evening wear; or the same design may be car- 
ried out in percale, or some of those pretty lawns, 
with borders for the ruffles, now to be seen in 
all the shops. The very prettiest can be bought 
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for the trifling cost forty cents, and even thirty- 
five cents per yard. This under-skirt, which is 
67 
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of a narrow striped material, say a summer silk, 
one of last year’s, can, in this way, be made to 
do double duty, and here the over-dress is of 
dotted Swiss. The front of the over-skirt is made 
precisely like an apron; it is trimmed with a 
flouncing, either of the muslin scalloped out, or a 
worked flouncing. Above the flounce is a puff of 
the muslin, with a ribbon run through. Three 
flat bows of ribbon ornament the front. The 
waist is plain on the shoulders, and slightly 
gathered into a belt, with the trimming (which 
is a continuation of the puff, or the apron,) put 
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on heart-shape. The back of the over-skirt is 
gathered at the sides into a narrow band, which 
iz concealed under the trimming of the apron, 
slightly looped only in the back. A sash tied on 
the right side, far back, completes this costume. 
A striped percale in blue and white for the under- 
skirt, with a dotted one for the over-dress, would 
be just as pretty a country morning costume as 
could'be made. Six to eight yards of dotted 
Swiss will make this over-dress; the same of 
percale, adding six yards of striped for the 
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Opposite isa walking-costume of barege, one of 
those striped ones of a light nankeen color. The 
front breadth of this dress is entirely plain, as 
may be seen, and the back of the skirt is trim. 
med with nine or ten narrow gufiles, five inches 
deep, and cut on the bias, either bound on the 
edge, or hemmed with the machine. Where 
these ruffles join the front seam, there is a band 
of black velvet ribbon, an inch and a half wide; 
this is edged on the plain side with a linen gui. 
pure lace, two inches wide. The under-waist js 
a short basque, trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt and coat-sleeves. For out-door wear jg 
added the jaunty little sacque, with revers of 
black velvet, as are also the pocket and cuffs, 
This is edged with lace, same as the skirt. These 
striped linen and wool bareges cost from fifty 
cents up; and the linen lace ‘can be bought for 
thirty five cents per yard. Where the velvet jg 
used in this costume, black silk and ribbon may 
be substituted. Fifteen to eighteen yards of ma- 
terial is the usual quantity required for any cos- 
tume. 

Next, two fashionable sashes. They may be 
made of the material of the dress, lined with a 





contrasting color, and piped at the edges. The 
buckles and beads may be jet or pearl, according 
to the color of the material. The second one is 
designed for an evening dress. It is fringed out 
at the ends, and the fringe is tied. Sprays of 
flowers are fastened into the loops. 

Another costume, which we give in the front 
of the number, is for a girl of ten years, com- 
posed of pink and gray mohair lustre, and very 
useful for the sea-side. The front of the dress is 
cut all in one from the throat down; gored and 
corded with the pink. The dress proper is gray, 
and the trimmings are pink. Then there is one 
flounce gray at the bottom of the skirt, next one 
pink, same depth, then one gray, which finishes 
the puff at the back, completing the Polonaise of 
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the back. The whole is belted in at the waist. 
Allthe seams are corded with pink, as are the 
edge of thecuff. Buttons are moulds covered with 
pink. There isa small quilling of pink around 
the arm-holes, and on the outside seam of the 
cuffs. Six yards of gray, and two yards of pink 
will be required. A gray straw hat trimmed with 
pink ribbons should be worn with the costume. 

Also, in the front of the number, we give a 
costume in pique, with mantelet cape. for a little 
girlof eight years. It is simply trimmed with 
biack worsted braid in two widths, put on plain. 
The cape crosses in front, and fastens under the 
belt. A plain shirt waist is attached to the skirt 
ofthe dress. Coat sleeves with deep cuffs. Very 
little description is necessary. 

We also give a design for a ‘‘chatelain bag,” 
now so universally worn. These bags are to be 
seen in the shops made of white Swiss, trimmed 
with valenciennes, and lined with colored silks; 
black silk and velvet, braided and beaded with jet ; 
and they will be very pretty for morning dresses, 





made of the material and braided, say in pique 
or percale. The design we give is black silk, 





braided and edgea with guipure lace. They are 
fastened to the belt, and hang from the left 
side. 





DESIGNS ON JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Squares of white, maize, or ecru Java canvas, 
are now very fashionable for mixing with satin 
ribbon, for the tops of cushions, antimacassars, 





etc. They are worked with filoselle, in bright 
colors. The design shown may be worked in two 
or three colors, according to taste. 








The next is too simple to need explanation. 
As will be seen, it is worked in cross and long 
stitches. The colors may be chosen in accordance 





with taste. For auseful slipper, the cross-stitches 
may be scarlet and black ; the long ones two shades 
of blue, and the spray in maize silk. 
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FOOT-STOOL IN APPLICATION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design, ; pattern, and then neatly gummed on to the foun- 
printed in the proper colors, for a footstool in } dation. Then it is button-holed around the edges, 
application. This design is done in red, black, } as shown. A variety of colored silks may be used 
and white cloth. The white is for the founda-} for the button-hole and other stitches, if pre- 
tion; on it is first put the black, as seen in the} ferred. This design will serve equally well for 
cut, and then the red. The cloth is cut after the } a smoking-cap, or table-cover. 





PRINCESS BEATRICE CORSAGE, 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








The corsage consists of No. 1, Front; No. 2,§ Sleeve. On the front we have fastened in the 
Back ; No, 3, Half of Side-body ; No. 4, Half of } proper place, the vest and the revers. The ves} 
70 
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DIAGRAM FOR PRINCESS BEATRICE CORSAGE: ‘ 





1 





may be either continued up to the neck, as in , sewing it in at the shoulder-seams, and under 
the diagram, or cut off across the chest, as seen } the arms. The middle of the back is cut open, 
in the engraving. If the open style is preferred, } and ornamented by revers, as indicated in the 





it is more usual only to have the vest imitated, 
by putting in the front piece, as we have given 
it; although some prefer to cut the vest entire, 

















design. The coat-sleeve has a deep cuff falling 
over the seam of the sleeve, and wider at the 
bottom. 
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CROCHETED WORK-BAG, WITH DETAIL OF HANDLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materials required: Two ounces of black, two ; of each color. After that, the middle pattern is 
ounces of golden-colored Berlin wool; small, bone } begun, and must be worked according to design. 
crochet hook; silk, for lining the top; ribbon; } At the top, work one row of double crochet over 


flat cord. & flat cord with the golden-colored wool. The 
The sides are worked separately, and after-} handle is of the same, with a chain of black 
ward sewn together. ¢ twisted round. The inside is of violet silk, drawn 





For each side make a chain in black of eighty- { in at the top with a ribbon, and finished at the 
seven stitches. The first two rows are worked } sides with a bow of the same color. It is a very 


alternately in black and gold color, three stitches } handy article. 
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EMBROIDERED LAMP-MAT. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This pretty mat is embroidered on perforated ; thread, and edge the outlines with black che 
cardboard with ‘black and green chenille‘ green nille. Work the other stitches in point russe, 
filoselle, and gold cord. For the oblong pat-{ filling up with green chenille, as shown in 
tern round the centre, and for the squares in; the illustration. Line the whole with black 
the corners, cut away the canvas, line the spaces } velvet, and edge with a box-plaiting of green satin 
with green satin, then work across with gold } ribbon. 





FOR SILK OR FLANNEL EMBROIDERY. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





> The slipper is shown made up, below, and the} cloth, kid, velvet, or satin. The flowers and 
design in applique and embroidery, is given } buds are in velvet, fastened to the foundation py 
in full size above. The foundation may be fine! chain stitch. The edge of the slipper is finished 





by a border of feathers. A handsome bow of ¢ feathers in the centre. The sole is lined with 
ribbon is put at the top with a little rosette of? white fur. 





. FOR SILK OR FLANNEL. 
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BALL FRINGE FOR POLONAISE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cut two rounds of cardboard alike, and a little } ing; tear away the cards, draw the two sides of 
larger than you wish the balls to be, and cut in } the ball together, and trim them with scissors. 
the centre of each a circular hole, about the di- The good shape of the ball depends on the centre 
ameter of one-third of the whole round. Put the } hole being quite the right size. If it be too large, 
two card circles together, and with long needle- § the ball will be rather flat ; if too small, it will be 
fuls of wool sew through the centre hole and } elongated. With the piece of wool left hanging 
over the outer circle of card, so as to cover it . 











completely and evenly, and continue thus till the 3 from the balls, thread a Berlin needle, and sew, 
centre hole is quite filled up; then with a pen-§ at even distances, to a piece of narrow gimp, as 
knife or scissors cut quite through the wool all; shown in No. 1, and knotted at equal distances ; 
round, down to the edges of the card, and slip a; and in No. 2, the wool can be wound round a 
piece of wool of sufficient length in between the $ mesh, tied at the top close to the ball, and sewn 
two cards, and tie it tightly, leaving an end hang-‘ at the upper part to a linen foundation. 
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CROCHETED EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 














Make a chain the length required. 2nd Row: Two double under the middle stitch 

Ist Row: Pass over one chain, * three treble } of the five chain of last row, five chain. Repeat. 
in the next stitch ; three chain, one double in the 8rd Row: Four chain, two treble in the middle 
stitch the trebles were worked into. Pass over } stitch of five chain, keeping the last loop of each 
five; repeat from *. At the end of the row } stitch on the hook; work them off together. Now 
fasten off, and begin the next row at the othgr } work two more treble in the same stitch, and 
end of the work, work them off together. Repeat. 75 























EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


MantTLepixce Decoration forms a very important ar- 
rangement in the adornment of the parlor, or sitting-room, 
and one to which good attention should be given, as the 
vases on the mantle-shelf occupy a very prominent position, 
and, unless they form a good example of floral dressing, are 
better dispensed with altogether. Specimen glasses, with 
everlastings, rosebuds, pelargonium blooms, or some other 
flowers, are seen on every chimney-piece, and, as a matter 
of course, seem invariably to have a one-sided arrangement, 
which faces toward the room, all that is reflected, if there is 
a mirror behind, as is so usual, being the back of the flower 
or leaf, in place of as good an arrangement as that exhibited 
in front, and which should be the case. The style of deco- 
ration of which we speak is for each end of the mantlepiece, 
The first thing to obtain is the stands in which the flowers 
are to be arranged, and these may be had of various shapes ; 
but those best suited for this purpose are a pair of common 
zinc troughs, each about ten or twelve inches long by fifteen 
inches wide, and three and a half inches deep, painted green 
on the outside and white in the inside. In the front of the 
number, we give an engraving of one of these stands, with 
the flowers in it, so that our readers may judge of the effect. 

When about to be filled with flowers, they should be filled 
with sand, to within half an inch of the top; the sand should 
then be damped, and planted over with common Selaginella, 
or love entangle. If too much water be put on the sand, 
the flower-stems will not remain firm or upright. It is a 
good plan to have two pairs of these zinc troughs—one pair 
in use in the drawing-room, and the other pair, with the Sela- 
ginella growing in them, in some room where the tempera- 
ture is more even than the ordinary sitting-room. By this 
mcans, as soon as the flowers in the pair in use have faded, 
that pair of troughs may be removed to the growing-room, 
and the other pair introduced therefrom into the drawing- 
room, and arranged with fresh flowers, The care in the 
growing-room will have quite revived the Selaginella in the 
first pair, which will again be quite fresh, and ready to take 
the place of the other pair when required, and so on. This 
will be found a good plan for many other kinds of floral 
decorations, as well as the above, where zinc troughs or 
trays are employed. Round the edges of the troughs, fern- 
fronds should be used and arranged so as to droop over and 
hide the sides as much as possible. The best kind of fern 
for this purpose is the lady fern, such as is sold at the florists’ 
shops in bundles, or can be plucked in any woods during the 
summer; and should the fronds be found too long, they can 
be cut as short as necessary, and the tip-ends used. After 
the ferns have been rightly placed, the flowers should next 
be arranged, using rather large and bold-looking varieties, 
such as roses, lilies, clematis, etc. These should be placed 
so as to stand out well, one from the other, avoiding any 
tendency to their having a Jed app B h 
of fuchsias look very effective mixed through such flowers 
as those mentioned, and plenty of foliage must also be placed 
through them. 

When the flowers have been arranged according to fancy, 
the troughs should be placed on the mantelpiece, one at 
each end, and close to the margin of the ledge; then some 
long sprays of trailing plants should be inserted in the soil, 
and allowed to droop down at each side. Sprays of Lapageria 
roses, clematis, hops, passion flower, tacsorias, and such like, 
are admirably suited for this purpose. The different kinds 
of ivys, too, claim our attention, for this purpose, being very 
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light and graceful, and obtainable at all seasons of the year= 
a great point in their favor. Those who do not care fr 
troughs of growing Selaginella, can use instead a pair of 
those pretty small China pots sold at the glass shops for 
standing on brackets, and holding cut flowers. We do not 
mean those similar to what are sold for drooping pot-plany 
into, ag the latter have always a hole at the bottom for drain 
age, but the pots that are made on purpose to hold water iz 
which to stand flowers; and in them very effective arrange 
ments can be made, in the same way as that described for 
the troughs, but they can never be made to look as suitably 
in shape as in the latter. 

At nearly every season of the year we have flowers suit. 
able for this style of decoration. In spring, we have hy» 
cinths, tulips, forget-me-nots, snowdrops, scillas, lily of the 
valley, lilacs, etc. In , Toses, pelargoniums, fuchsias, 
water-lilies, and clematis. In autumn, Japanese lilies, Toses, 
lapagerias, and Pancratium fragrans. And, in winter, ip 
the market, those who have no glass houses of their own, 
can obtain Cape heaths, chrysanthemums, arums, poinsettias, 
and such like. All the above-mentioned flowers are well 
adapted for this style of decoration. Specimen glasses, with 
a few flowers and ferns look very well on the mantlepiecs, 
if dressed all round, but not to one face. A hand holdings 
vase in China, is a pretty device for a few choice flowen, 
such as orchards and gloxinias ; and, asa rule, richly-colored 
flowers are best suited for opaque vases, their deep tints 
being shown to much better advantage on that kind of sur 
face than on any other. 





Worth, THE GREAT PARISIAN Dress-MAKER, is making 
many dresses trimmed with double and triple loops, arrang- 
ed in longitudinal lines. These loops are of a different 
color from the dress, but are lined with the same color, 
Several of the newest dresses in his show-rooms have dm 
peries arranged on the front of the skirt, and, although 
these draperies sometimes give the effect of three tunics, 
yet the plaits cling so closely to the skirt that it has the 
effect of being moulded to the figure. This is owing to the 
skillful manner in which the breadths are cut. Worth is 
also making costumes of shot or changeable silk. T]e made 
lately an exquisite pale-blue one, trimmed with insertions 
of steel gimp. 

Our Fasnrion-Piates.—A subscriber writes: “ Your co 
lored fashion-plates are, we think here, the most bea» 
tiful published. They are more distinct as well as mom 
elegant. Why?” Because they are printed directly from 
the steel plate, while those that appear in other magazines 
are lithographed, which blurs the faces and makes the 
picture generally fainter as well as coarser. It is only nece* 
sary to compare one of our fashion-plates with those pub 
lished elsewhere, to see the difference. We may add that 
it costs us nearly twice as much to get out our fashion 
p'ates in this way. But, we are determined to give our 
subscribers the best of everything, no matter what the ex 
pense. 

“THe Torn Trovsers.”—This capital engraving needs no 
illustration, It tells its own story. What could be more 
graphic? 


Renew Your Svsscerrprions, at once, and get, at least, 





each of you, one more to subscribe, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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ANew VOLUME begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity for old subscribers to renew, or for 
new subscribers to send in their names, The newspaper 
press everywhere, a8 well as the general public, pronounces 
«Poeterson” to be the cheapest and best of the lady's books. This 
superiority is 80 incontestible, that all we ask is that per- 
sons wishing to subscribe, should compare this magazine 
with other lady’s books. The premiums we offer for getting 
up clubs are also more elegant and costly than those offered 
by rival publications. On this point also we solicit com- 
parison. In remitting, state whether the subscription, or 
giscriptions, are to begin with January or July. Back 
pumbers can always be supplied. 

Kw Boors, which have been’ worn all the winter and 
gpring, are now, by very fashionable ladies, cast aside, and 
high shoes and demi-boots are worn with bars or straps 
gross the instep. When not barred, the fronts are fre- 
quently stitched, in an ornamental design, with white silk. 
The old Louis XV. steel buckles, for which, in Paris, a hun- 
dred francs per pair are frequently paid, are again to be 
sen on walking shoes. Both boots and shoes are fre- 
quently made of the same color as the dress they are worn 
with. 

Woutp You Be Economicat, yet, at the same time, well- 
dressed? Then copy one of the elegant costumes which are 
given in the “ Every-Day Department.” In no other maga- 
sine, either here or abroad, is there anything like this fea- 
ture of “ Peterson.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

John Andross, By Rebecca Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
lvol, 12 mo. New York: Orange Judd Company.—Works 
of fiction may be divided into two classes. In one the ob- 
ject simply is to tell a story. To this class belong the 
“Arabian Nights.” In another the tale is made subsidiary 
toahigher purpose than mere amusement: the book be- 
comes a study of character, or some psychological problem 
is sought to be worked out. “ Middlemarsh” and “ Romola” 
are examples in point. To this latter class belongs “ John 
Andross” also. Not that in the fiction before us the plot 
is sacrificed so entirely as in “ Middlemarsh ;” but while 
there is a stirring story, and while the denouement is skill- 
fully concealed, the analysis of character is the main pur- 
pose. Or, to speak in the technical phraseology of higher 
criticism, the book is subjective rather than objective. Like 
everything that Mrs. Davis has written, “John Andross” 
bears marks of real genius: and it is what so few novels are 
now, it is original. The scene opens in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, changes then to Philadelphia, is transferred 
to Harrisburg, and goes back finally to the original start- 
ing point. The most powerful passages are those in the 
earlier chapters, Mrs. Davis must have lived, during her 
childhood, in the country, and not in cities; it is among 
fields, and rivers, and forests, and mountains, that she is 
most at home. Strong, earnest, even rough natures, if you 
will, are what crop up continually in her books; it is the 
granite of the everlasting hills, not the fat, drowsy alluvial, 
with which her intellect seems to have most affinity. She 
never drivela on, page after page, with inane sentimen- 
talities, like so many of her sister novelists. If you wish, 
to read a strong, sincere book, read “ John Andross.” 

Love and Liberty. Ry Alewander Dwmas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The great merit of the 
novels of Dumas is that they never let the story flag. They 
are always brisk and lively, and often intensely exciting. 
As novels go, too, they give fairly faithful pictures of the 
times they pretend to represent. This is a story of the First 
French Revolution; and the hero is a man of the people, 





Miss Leslie's New Receipts for Cooking. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada:; T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Of the “thousand and 
one” cook-books that have been published, this is, for ordi- 
nary family use, perhaps the best. Miss Leslie was a pioneer; 
she had the range of our mothers’ and grandmothers’ 
kitchens before anybody else; all the most approved re- 
ceipts came first to her: those who followed had to glean, 
where she hal reaped. A large number of the receipts in 
this volume were obtained from the South, a generation ago, 
from ladies noted for their skill in housekeeping, when 
Southern cookery was an institution. Many came from 
colored cooks of high reputation in the art. Some are de- 
signed for sumptuous tables; others for people who live well, 
though moderately; and still others for those who keep 
house in a plain and economical manner. One of the chap- 
ters contains a list of articles for breakfasts, dinners and 
suppers, to suit small and large families respectively, desig- 
nating such things as are proper to go together, and which 
are in season at the same time. The book is handsomely 
printed, and substantially and tastefully bound. 


The Circuit Rider. By Edward Eggleston. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co.—This novel is really what it 
pretends to be, a faithful picture of life in Southern Ohio, 
forty or fifty years ago. The corn-shucking, the rural 
dance, the camp-meeting, Patty at the spinning-wheel, the 
threat of lynching the supposed horse-thief, are all vividly 
and truthfully depicted. The author has a keen sense of 
humor, and in Brady, the Irish schoolmaster, gives full swing 
to his sense of fun. We have comparatively few American 
novels, that really have local color; in other words, that 
depict life as it is in the different sections of the United 
States: one thing in New England, another in the Middle 
States, another in Virginia, another in the West, anotherin 
the South; and when we find such a novel, as here, it is a 
positive pleasure to commend it. 


Female Beauty. Translated from the French by Miss M. T. 
Nash. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G@. W. Carleton & Co— 
We have in this neatly printed volume, two several treatises, 
one on the “ Art of Human Decoration,” by Dr. A. Cazenave, 
and the other on the “ Art of Pleasing,” by Ernest Feydeau. 
If our fair readers do not know how to look pretty, or to 
make themselves pleasing, they had better hasten to buy 
this book: it would be sacrilege in us to betray secrets, 
which ought to be confided only in whispers, or practised 
in the privacy of the toilet. 


The Wooing O'T. By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—This is quite a charming 
novel, a real, old-fashioned love-story. Maggie, the heroine, 
is a very noble character. The volume is neatly printed, 
and forms one of the “ Leisure Hour Series,” which this 
enterprising firm is publishing. 


Julius, or, The Street Boy Out West. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Loring—A book for boys, by that 
popular author, Mr, Alger, author of the “Ragged Dick 
Series,” the “ Luck and Pluck Series,” etc., etc. The story 
is an excellent one of its kind. 


She Loved Him Madly. From the French of Gontrau Borys. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—This novel 
has already passed through several editions in France. 
It is fnll of incident, and may almost be called sensa- 
tional. 

The Heir of Malreward. By the author of “Son and Heir.” 
1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A double 
columned octavo novel of nearly three hundred pages ; a re- 
print from a London edition. 


The Gipsy Chief. By George W. Reynolds. 1 vol., 8 vo, 





Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One of the latest fic- 
tions of this author, closely printed in double-column, with 
paper cover. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 


“Honesty 18 THE Best Poricy.”—Kuinasrorp’s OswEGo 
Srarcu, 30 years in constant use, always proves the purest 
and best for all culinary and laundry purposes. It is used 
in all the principal cities of Europe and the world. Its 
growing demand has compelled another enlargement of the 
works to a capacity of over thirty-three tons per day. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this M at r 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PeTeRsON’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Yor Tue Times.”—The Weekly Union (N. Y.) Times 
says :—“ Everybody ought to take ‘ Peterson :’ it is the only 
magazine for the times, The contents of the number before 
us are of unusual interest and value.” 


hl 





Far Aneap.—The Pike County (Ind.) Democrat says of 
this magazine :—* It is far ahead of any other work of the 
kind.” 

“THe Best oF Atu.”—The Orleans (N. Y.) Republican 
says :—“ Peterson’s is by far the best of the ladies’ maga- 
zines.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D, 


No. VI.—Bowen AFFEcTIoNs. 

THE season prolifiic with colic, cramp, diarrhea and dysen- 
tery among children, is again rapidly advancing, and it be- 
hooves the mother who is really provident of the health and 
best interests of her children to bear in mind the many 
causes which give rise to these various affections. 

And happily they are mainly under her watchful control, 
if a sufficient watchfulness is manifested, and a proper de- 
gree of firmness of character exercised toward the nursing, 
feeding, or food of the child, as the case may be. First, in 
reference to nursing, it has been before observed, that a mo- 
ther cannot reasonably expect her babe to be good (which 
represents a healthful state) if she is careless in her own 
diet, eating, for instance, gross food, as boiled cabbage, 
pickles, cucumbers, acids, sour fruits, or if she be inatten- 
tive to regular periods of nursing. Ifthe mother has her 
infant almost constantly at the breast, she will invariably 
have a babe constantly suffering, more or less, from flatu- 
lence, colic, griping, looseness, or —e of the bowels, 
with the inevitable cry seldom absent. 

There must be a sufficient interval of time between the 
nursings to allow the previous portion to digest, besides 
allowing the stomach a brief period of repose, otherwise the 
milk will pass on into the bowels, undigested, and the re- 
sults above enumerated follow. 

The habit of irregular and frequent nursing, is one of the 
most fruitful sources of derang tof the st h and 
bowels of the infant previous to the teething process. The 
subsequent feeding, or over-feeding at the table with im- 
proper food ; and, lastly, weaning too early, or too abruptly, 
(which is the case with some fashionable mothers, who wish 
to have no home-ties,) add largely to the exciting causes 
of derangment of the bowels. 

Many mothers seems to have no idea of the capacity of 
the stomach, or exercise no judgment whatever in refer- 
ence to the quantity or quality of the food that is given ; and 





rrr, 
with superabundance, and the bowels become deranged from 
imperfectly digested food coursing through them, Produo. 
ing irritation, griping, purging, and sometimes Convulsions, 

Over-feeding, and crude articles of diet, are productiye jg 
their effects of more anxious hours, loss of sleep to tae mp. 
ther, and loss of life to her offspring, than all other causy 
combined. 

In the management of bowel affections, then, the mother 
can do very much toward acure. In fact, without her aij 
the physician’s prescriptions will avail naught. If the chi 
be not yet weaned, the breast must prudently be withheld 
for hours together; in older cases, all crude nourishment, 
as potatoes, boiled or fried, uncooked fruits, meats, cheese, 
nuts, cake or pastry, and pickles, must be absolutely with. 
held. Nothing but the blandest cooked milk and far. 
naceous diet, as rice-flour, farina, gum arabic water, ete, 
can be tolerated with impunity. Next, if medicine is rp 
quired, a little castor oil, or spiced syrup of rhubarb, tore 
move all indigestible or irritating substances from the al- 
mentary canal, can prudently be given, followed, if neces 
sary, with “chalk mixture,” or small doses of paregoric,g 
drop of the wine of ipecac., or of tincture cinchona (China) 
every few hours. 

No reasonable mother, even of homeopathic proclivities, 
should object to administer one of the first two medicines 
mentioned, when she knows that the bowels of her child are 
distended with coarse, irritating food, the cause of the cramp, 
diarrhea, or dysentery, as the case may be, for the adage, 
“remove the cause, and the effect will cease,” remains a 
fixed truth in medicine. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


How Trees Arrect Heattu.—A deal of attention has 
been directed, lately, to the influence of trees on climate, 
and various experiments have been made, and observations 
collected, both here and in Europe, in reference to the sub- 
ject. A recent scientific writer says that the effect of trees 
on climate and health, merely through their drainage of 
the soil, is very great. “Carcful experiments of Petten- 
kofer,” he writes, “ with an old spreading oak in the Park, 
at Munich, led to the conclusion that the discharge of 
water thrqugh the leaves, during the summer, was eight 
and a half times greater than the amount of water falling 
in rain during the same period upon the ground covered by 
its branches. The drainage effect of a young and growing 
tree, especially under conditions of higher temperature of 
the air, would be much greater proportionately to its ex- 
tent of leaf surface.” This is easily accounted for. “A 
swamp,” as this writer goes on to add, “is a basin in which 
water collects from surrounding higher ground. After 
heavy rains there may be an overflow from it, and a certain 
quantity of water per acre remain, determined by the depth 
of the basin. This water being stagnant, the soil contain- 
ing decaying vegetable matter, at a certain temperature 
the conditions are established under which the poison called 
malaria is disengaged, carried by winds to the adjoining 
highlands, A plantation of young, rapidly growing trees 
would draw up and discharge harmlessly into the air all the 
water which would lie within a certain distance of the sur 
face; they would further act to delay stagnation of the water 
in the superficial stratum of soil again by maintaining by 
the effect of their shade, a lower temperature of this stra- 
tum ; and this effect would be increased by the great evapo- 
ration constantly going on at their leaves; and after all, 
through their action as a screen or sieve, any malaria that 
might be disengaged would be much less likely to be spread 
abroad, Any plants of rapid growth would’ have all these 
effects—the sunflower, the alanthus, the pride of China, or 





hence the stomach is constantly kept worried and oppressed 


the willows. The average growth of the several species of 
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PARLOR GAMES.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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nen 
«ucalyptus which have been introduced in California during 
six months of summer, even in cool situations and on poor 
and dry soil, is more rapid than that of any of these, and in 
this consists principally, if not altogether, any advantage it 
may have.” 

Itshould be known that the effects of removing a large 
number of trees, has frequently been to cause a very viru- 
jent form of malarial disease to break out where it was be- 
fore unknown. Augusta, Ga., furnishes a marked instance 
of this; but examples are not wanting in the immediate 
vicinity of New York and Philadelphia, The disappearance 
offever and ague soon after the springing up of a dense 
gowth of yonng trees has also been noticed in various 


localities. 





PARLOR GAMES. 
“Perit Paquet” is an old favorite, that is always amus- 


ing. The players stand in a double circle, one before the’ 


other, with the exeption of one, who, with a handkerchief 
ig hand, makes a tour of the circle, dropping the hand- 
kerchief where he pleases; and whoever he touches with it 
must leave his place, and do his best not to be caught, by 
ranning in and out of the other players, and making good 
his escape as best he can. If, however, he is caught, he 
must take the handkerchief and repeat as before. 

“fortune TELLING” is, we know, contrary to law, but 
legal prohibition do not extend to a little quiet divination 
at home, and young people always delight in it. To prove 
which of many admirers is to be the successful swain, write 
the several names on slips of paper, and inclose each in 
lalls made of clay, and place them all in a tumbler of water, 
In time some of the balls will break, and the slip of paper 
that rises first to the top, decides the destiny of the in- 
quirer. Another experiment is said to be decisive. Choose 
as many hazel nuts as you wish to name after your 
friends, then range them on the top bar of the grate. One 
or two are sure to pop away with a little explosion, but 
the one that remains to the last is supposed to represent the 
most faithful. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


AB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Utilizing Cold Tongue—Cut what is left of a tongue in 
very thin slices, taking off the skin and any hard bits; 
found it in a marble mortar, adding by degrees a little 
fresh butter, melted, till it is reduced to a smooth paste, 
seasoning it to taste, as you proceed, with pepper, salt, 
allspice, nutmeg, pounded mace and cloves, or such of these 
spices as are preferred. When it is thoroughly beaten and 
mingled together, press it closely down into small, shallow 
Pots, fill them up with a layer, a quarter of an inch thick, 
of clarified butter, and tie them down. They should be kept 
ina cool place. This potted tongue is nice to eat with bread 
and butter, and makes good sandwiches. 

Stewed Sweetbreads—First soak them in cold water for 
two hours, then put them in boiling water, and let them 
boil for five minutes; take them out, and put them in cold 
Water until they are quite cold. Trim the sweetbreads, and 
put them in the stew-pan with a little carrot, onion, parsley, 
thyme, and bayleaf; add a little stock, and put the stew-pan 
in the oven for twenty minutes, then place it on the hot 
stove, and let it remain there for an hour tightly covered. 
They must not boil, as it would harden them; they only 
Want tosteam. Take them up, and dash them on spinach 
without gravy. 





Oroquettes and Rissoles.—Mince finely one pound and a half 
of cooked meat, both red and white—cold roast beef, under- 
done, with fowl or veal, is the best; add a little ham, raw 
or boiled, and season with salt, white pepper, and nutme; 
Put two ounces of butter in a stew-pan; when melted, stir 
in gradually a large tablespoonful of flour; to this add a 
teacupful of milk, and the same quantity of good stock. 
When this is sufficiently cooked to take the raw taste off the 
flour, bring it to the kitchen table, and stir in the meat, ad- 
ding two tablespoonfuls of the bread-crumbs, three eggs, 
lightly beaten, a little catchup, some chopped parsley, and, 
if liked, grated lemon-peel. Put on the stew-pan for a few 
minutes and mix all thoroughly; then spread it out on a 
flat dish to cool for an hour or two before shaping the balls; 
they can be very nicely made of a piramidal form by press- 
ing them inte a wineglass; or they may be made into rolls, 
or into balls slightly flattened, or into little round cakes. 
Egg and crumb them after being formed; then put into a 
sance-pan as much lard as, when melted, will quite cover 
them; when the lard boils, drop them in, and do them a 
dark golden-brown. The lard can be used again and again, 
if properly strained. This mixture, inclosed in paste, and 
done the same way, makes very nice rissoles. 

Baked Calf’s Head.—Take a cold calf’s heud, chop it up, 
not too fine, and mix with it some bread-crumbs, a little 
powdered sweet basil ; should you not have any cold, mashed, 
white potatoes, boil and mash about six. Put the head and 
crumbs, alternately, into a deep dish, pour over it two wine- 
glassfuls of cooking wine, the same of walnut or mushroom 
catchup; when ready, cut up small pieces of butter, and 
strew over the top, then spread the potatoes thickly on, 
smooth it down, and dredge it lightly with flour, and, with 
a feather, spread all over the top of the flour and potato 
covering, the yolk of a well-beaten egg. Put the dish in the 
oven, slowly warm it, and brown the top, which will require 
about three-quarters of an hour. Make a rich gravy of 
broth, or any cold beef gravy, adding some allspice while 
cooking, then strain and serve it in a sauce-boat with the 
head, 





DESSERTS, 

Invalid’s Apple-Pudding.—If made exactly by the direc- 
tions, this is delicious, and far more wholesome for invalids 
or children than an ordinary apple-pie. Take six ounces of 
the crumb of a light stale loaf, and grate it very fine. Then 
add to and mix thoroughly with it three and a half ounces 
of pounded loaf-sugar, sifted very fine, and a pinch of salt. 
Take from one pound to one pound and a quarter of good 
baking apples ; pare, cut in quarters, and take out the cores ; 
arrange them in close layers in a deep tart-dish, which holds 
about one and a half pints, and strew among them four 
ounces of sifted sugar, and the grated rind of a fresh lemon. 
Add the strained juice of the lemon, and pour the bread- 
crumbs softly in a heap upon the apples, in the centre of the 
dish, and, with the back of a spoon, level them gently into 
a very smooth layer of equal thickness, pressing them lightly 
on the fruit, which should be quite covered with them. 
Sift powdered sugar over it; wipe the edge of the dish, and 
bake in a rather quick oven for more than three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Port-Wine Jelly—Steep two ounces of isinglass, half an 
ounce of gum arabic, in a pint of port or tent wine all night ; 
next morning pnt it intoa bright sauce-pan, with two ounces 
of brown sugar-candy, and a small piece of nutmeg, grated ; 
simmer all together until the isinglass is melted, then strain 
through a fine sieve. 

Apple Charlotte.—Line a pie-dish with thin slices of bread, 
buttered on both sides; fill it up with layers of apples, cut 
up very small, placing a little apricot jam between each 
layer, some grated lemon-rind, and plenty of brown sugar; 
cover the dish up with slices of bread in the same way, and 





bake it till the bread is well browned. 
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Apple and Sago Pudding—Wash a teacupful of the large 
sago, and leave it in about a pint of cold water for an hour 
or more; then well butter a pie-dish, and put a layer of 
sliced apples at the bottom, with lemon-peel, grated nutmeg, 
or cloves, according to taste. Pour off the water from the 
sago, and spread the sago on the apples; put another layer 
of apples, flavored as before, on the top; cover the pudding 
with an old dish, and bake in a moderate oven. An hour 
or less will bake it. Take it out, and stir in a piece of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of moist sugar, and put it back into 
the oven for ten minutes. The apples should be good cook- 
ing apples; three of moderate size will be sufficient for a 
teacupful of sago. Another variety of this pudding is to 
pour it into a mould, after it has been sweetened; turn it 
out the next day, and serve it with a thick cream. Made 
with gooseberries instead of apples, and eaten in this way, 
it is delicious. 

Icing Pastry—When nearly baked enough, take the pastry 
out of the oven and sift finely-powdered sugar over it. 
Replace it in the oven, and hold over it till the sugar is 
melted, a hot salamander or shovel. The above method is 
preferred for pastry to be eaten hot. For cold, beat up the 
white of two eggs, wash well over the tops of the pies with a 
brush, and sift over this a good coating of sugar ; cause it to 
adhere to the egg and pic-crust; trundle over it a clean 
brush, dipped in water, till the sugar isall moistened. Bake 
again for about ten minutes, 

Pudding Without Eggs.—Rice, large pearl sago, and tapioca, 
are best when made without eggs. Sprinkle a little of any 
one of the above at the bottom of a pudding-dish; add a 
little sugar, and fili up with milk. Stir well before placing 
in the oven, To the sago add a small piece of cinnamon, 
broken up. The rice must bake quite four hours, the sago 
and tapioca about three. Skim milk will do if you cannot 
spare new milk. 

Snow Pudding.—Take half an ounce of gelatine, one pint 
of boiling water, three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, 
the juice of two lemons. After it is thoroughly dissolved, 
strain it; as soon as it begins to thicken, add the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs; beat it for half an hour, and set it on 
ice, after putting in a mould or bowl. Make a rich, soft 
custard, flavored with the lemon rinds, grated. Send it to 
table in the middle of the custard, 


CAKES, 


Good Children’s Cake-—Mix a quarter of a pound of butter, 
or good, fresh dripping, into two pounds of flour; add half 
a pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, well 
washed and dried, half an ounce of caraway seeds, a quarter 
of an ounce of pudding spice, or allspice, and mix all 
thoroughly. Make warm a pint of new milk, but do not 
let it get hot; stir into it three teaspoonfuls of goofl yeast, 
and with this make up your dough lightly, and knead it 
well, Line your cake-tins with buttered paper, and put in 
the dough; let it remain in a warm place to rise for an hour 
and a quarter, or more if necessary, and then bake in a well- 
heated oven., This quantity will make two moderately- 
sized cakes; thus divided, they will take from an hour and 
a half to two hours’ baking. Let the paper inside your tins 
be about six inches higher than the top of the tin itself, 

Ginger Nuts.—Two pounds of flour, half a pint of molasses, 
half a pound of sugar, two ounces of ginger, three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, melted. The above to be mixed to- 
gether, and rolled out, cut into cakes the thickness of half 
an inch, and baked in a moderate oven. 

Federal Cake.—Half a pound of sugar, and half a pound of 
butter, beaten to a cream. Beat two eggs to a froth, and add 
them to the butter and sugar, then stir in one pound of 


Lemon Cake-—One teacupful of butter, warmed, three to. 
cupfuls of powdered sugar, with the yolks of five eggs, Stir 
to a cream; then add the juice and grated pecl—the Yellow 
part only—of a fresh lemon, Dissolve a teaspoonful of cap. 
bonate of potash in a cup of milk, with the whites of fiyy 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, and four teacupfuls of sift 
flour, to be baked in two flat buttered tins. An icing ig, 
great improvement, made in this way. The whites of ty 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of corn flour, and eighteen of fing 
white sugar, with two of lemon-juice. Stir all well together, 
and spread on smoothly with a broad, flat knife, soon after 
the cake is baked. Put away in a cold, dry closet 
harden. 


Oatcake—Mix a handful of fresh, coarse oatmeal with g 
little water and a pinch of salt, rub in a little butter; maky 
it all of a proper consistency to roll out with a rolling-pin, 
Roll out a round cake about the thickness of a shilling, and 
put it on the girdle on a clear fire, When slightly browne 
on the under side, take it off the girdle, and toast the other 
before the fire. The materials for each cake must bé mixed 
up separately, 


Measure or_Fourth Cake-—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, and four eggs, with a very little carbonate of 
potash, dissolved in four tablespoonfuls of milk, or two of 
wine, and a little nutmeg. To have the cake light and fing, 
the eggs should be well beaten, yolks and whites separately, 
and stirred in lightly after having rubbed the butter and 
sugar to a cream. 


Railroad Cake.—One cupful_of sugar, one cupful of flour, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of 
tartar. Beat the sugar and yolks together. Whisk the 
whites to a froth, and add them with the flour. Mix the 
cream of tartar, dry, with the flour, and dissolve the soda 
in water or milk. 


Queen Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, 
worked to a cream, half a pound of raw sugar, three eggs, 
one cupful of cream, half a pound of currants, one teaspoon 
ful of carbonate of soda. Flavor with essence of lemon or 
almonds, or a little lemon-peel, grated, Bake in small 
tins, 


PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 


To Preserve Gages Green.—Lay in the bottom of a sauce 
pan a thick layer of grape leaves, well-washed; on these 
place a layer of gages, each having been pricked with 
needles, to prevent their bursting; then another layer of 
leaves; again the gages; so on until the fruit is in; then 
cover them with spring or soft water; place them in 4 
situation to heat but not to cook; keep them covered; 
then let them remain for six hours, and take them out 
very carefully, they will be yellow; then lay fresh grape 
leaves alternately with the gages, to green them, covered 
with the same water in which they were yellowed; thea 
keep them in a warm place for four hours; they must not 
be allowed to boil; take them out, and make a very clear 
syrup of one pound of loaf sugar to every pound of gages; 
lay the fruit in the syrup, and cook slowly ten minutes; 
then lay them on dishes to cool and drain ; boil up the syrup 
ten minutes; put the fruit in glass jars, and pour the syrup 
on cold. Fill the jars up well, cork very tightly, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place. 


To Preserve Pine-Apples Without Cooking.—Take one pound 
of sugar, to one pound of fruit, putting into small-sized 
glass jars a layer of feiit and of sugar, alternately ; to each 
jar add about half a tumbler of the best white brandy, vary: 
ing the quantity according to the size of the jar; these must 
be corked and sealed to make them air-tight; and it is 4 





flour, a wineglass of brandy, the same of rose-water, and 
bake in a moderate oven, 


good plan to turn the jars bottom up occasionally, for a few 
days, after they are first put up. 
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[To Preserve Pine-Apples—Take one pound of sugar to one 
of fruit; make a syrup as directed; slice the apples 
init, letting them stand about twenty minutes; then boil 
twenty minutes, and boil the syrup fifteen minutes after 
taking out the apples; lay the apples on a dish, and let 
them stand one night before adding the syrup; the thin 
syrup, which comes from the apples in the dish, should not 
peadded, as this would cause them to ferment. 
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* FASHIONS FOR JULY. . 

Tig 1—Carniace-Dress ror A WATERING PLAcE.—The 
gress is of thin white muslin, very simply made, with one 
deep flounce, headed with a band of broad, black velvet. 
The casaque is of black silk, fitting the figure closely, and 
lightly looped up in the middle of the back. It has a coat 
front, and the lining, vest, and cuffs, are of rose-pink silk. 
Black silk buttons. Straw hat, trimmed with roses, and a 
white gauze veil. 

Fic, u.—WaLkrinc-Dress oF Gray AND Bive-SrRIPep 
Foutarp S11x.—The skirt is plain; Polonaise of gray fou- 
lard, the front being trimmed with yack insertion, and lace 
ofthe color of the Polonaise. The back is untrimmed. Rather 
loose sleeve, a'so trimmed with yack lace and insertion. 
Straw hat faced with blue velvet, and ornamented with a 
Jong, light-gray plume. 

Fig, 11.—Eveninc-Dress or Lemon-Cotorep Gavzr, 
worn OVER Lemon-CoLoRED S1LK.—The skirt is made with 
four deep full puffs at the bottom, and is also puffed at the 
back at the top. Half-high, heart-shaped waist, and short 
sleeves, trimmed with blond. Blue sash at the left side; 
yellow rose in the hair. 

Fig. 1v.— Wa.k1nG-Dress.—The petticoat is of chestnut- 
brown, trimmed with one deep flounce, headed and edged 
with a ruching of a darker shade of brown. , The over-dress 
isa loose-fitting Polonaise, mignonette-green colored de bége, 
edged with a bias fold of the same, and trimmed with a 
yack lace of the same color. The waist is high at the back, 
but open, heart-shaped in front, and the wide cuffs and deep 
cillar are trimmed with the yack lace. Sash of the chest- 
nut-colored silk, tied at the side. Hat lined and trimmed 
with mignonette-colored eilk and ribbon, and large tca- 
roses, Chestnut-colored gloves. 

Fic. v.—Evenrtnc-Dress or Wutte Mvstin.—The back of 
the skirt is quite plain; the apron front is ornamented with 
three rows of white lace, headed by ruches of pink ribbon, 
and a large puff of pink silk, with bows and sash-ends, forms 
the trimming at the back. MHalf-high square waist and 
short sleeve, reaching to the elbow, trimmed with lace and 
bows of pink ribbon. . Large pink rose in the hair. 

Fig. vi.—Batuine-Dress oF DARK-BiuE FLANNEL.—The 
trousers, tunic, sleeves, and collar, are all trimmed with 
white braid, The sash is also trimmed with white braid, and 
has an anchor embroidered on it as well as on the collar. 

Fig. vit.—Watkrine-Dress oF Bue AND Gray STRIPED 
FLaANNEL.—The trousers, skirt, and tunic, are all trimmed 
with a band of blue flannel, and with large buttons. The 
square collar is made of gray flannel, edged with blue. 

Grnerat Remarks.—We also give, this month, different 
styles of bathing shoes, hats, and modes of dressing the hair. 

The fashions are quite fixed at this time of the year; 
nothing that is startlingly new is seen, only the established 
fashions are modified, as apron-fronts, Polonais, coat-basques, 
Will all be worn, as the fancy may dictate. Thin dresses do 
not look well without an over-skirt, if not a good deal 
ruffled, :puffed,-or trimmed in some way. One thing is ob- 
ligatory, the two skirts, both upper and under, must be 
very much tied back, making walking very uncomfortable, 

and sitting very difficult. Many Polonaise are made with 
loose fronts, and confined at the waist with sashes, not belts, 





the latter are no longer worn. Some Gabrielle or Princess 
dresses have been made by Worth. These are tight-fitting, 
long Polonaise, quite plain in front, if for the house, made 
with a train, but look well only in a material that is at least 
moderately heavy. Young ladies wear pale-blue, pink, buff, 
or mauve cashmere Polonaise over black, or any colored silk 
that may be suitable. One of the prettiest dresses we have 
seen was of plain pink batiste; the demi-trained skirt was 
edged with three ruches of the material, each five inches 
wide, separated by a space of an inch and a half; these 
ruches were plaited, and fastened only on the upper edge. 
Tho Polonaise of the same material, without a lining, was 
adjusted in the back only; the trimming was composed of a 
ruche like that of the skirt; the same trimming simulated 
on the waist a jacket with pockets. The Polonaise was 
heart-shaped in front. Another pretty and less expensive 
dress was a dark-blue linen, trimmed with four or five 
flounces, each one edged with three rows of narrow, white 
braid. The Polonaise was hemmed and edged with three 
rows of white braid. 

Most Wraprrnas are loose, so they can be easily thrown 
off if they prove too heavy ; even the jackets are loose-fitting. 

Bonnets AND Hats are of all varieties. The close, high 
hats that have been so popular for the past ten years, are 
not so fashionable as the broader brimmed one, which is 
turned up on one side, or on both sides, if desired, and trim- 
med with fine flowers. 

Ficuvs, made of China crepe, and with long ends, that 
descend considerably below the waist, are much worn at 
present. They are fringed with twisted silk, and at the 
back are no longer than a cape. They form three plaits 
behind, and replace the revers that have been so long fash- 
ionable. There is one advantage about these fichus which 
revers have not, they can be varied so easily. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Costume ror a YounG Girt Ten Years O3p, in 
pink and gray mohair, described in the “Every-Day” de- 
parment, which see. 

Fig. u.—Costume ror a Youne Giri Eicut Years O1p, 
in pique, described at large in the “Every-Day” depart- 
ment, which see. 





NOTICES. 

8@> In REmrrtine, for “Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par- 
ticular to address the letter to CuaRLes J. Pererson, No, 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4@~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

43> When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4a Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4@~ Subscribers in the British provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

8@>~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a~ Back numbers fer 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 





of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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Fully Licensed and warranted for five years. Wevill 
pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from fom 
month and expenses, or a Scrmentesion 
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“ The cheapest and only reliable method of marking. "Harper's 8 Wekly “ Unquestionably the 
best Indclible Ink in the wld. ona. 
iggs Marking Pen !—Price 40 cts.; Ink, 35 cts.; The Combination in 
os 75 cents, post paid. Canvassers wanted. Send stamp for circulars and sample. 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
For Sale by Druggists, Stationers and Fancy Goods Dealers everywhere. 
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BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S ruts HEMMERS 


TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


cafehozausepesmenterts H, G, GOODRICH, {atic St tnauctn 
Sa ad The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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DVERTISERS! ‘Send twenty-five cents to GEO. P, 

ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for their 

Dumphlet of one hundred pages, ——s lists of 3000 
newspapers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 
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